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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_—>_—_ 

4’ THIERS announces through Reuter that he has no intention 
N e whatever of proposing the formation of a Second Chamber. 
He thinkssuchan institution might be valuable, but believes that the 
Assembly will be fully occupied with Bills on the reorganisation of 
the Army, on primary instruction, and on finance. We question 
whether the story ever had any foundation beyond the desire of 
the prejudiced English correspondents to discredit the Republic. 
‘The Assembly is only too Conservative already, and whenever M. 
Thiers has desired to check its ardour, he has been able to do so 
without appealing to a body which would either be himself over 
again, or a nullity, or a nuisance perpetually provoking the people 
to revolt. If our House of Lords were French—that is, inca- 
pable of perceiving the difference between legal and actual power 
— it would not last six months. Single Chambers, say the corre- 
spondents, are never permanent. Certainly not, for the plain 
reason that nothing is permanent; but the longest-lived govern- 
ing body the world has seen yet, the Roman Senate, was a single 
Chamber. 


Lord F. Cavendish addressed his constituents in the West Rid- 
ing, at Sowerby Bridge, on Saturday. After a plausible defence 
of the Ballot, which we have quoted elsewhere, he told his 
audience that the Liberals had held power for forty years, and bad 
abolished government by a caste, and had substituted for it govern- 
ment by the people, who were wiser in the aggregate than their 
governors. The result has been, not the apathy of which Mr. 
Disraeli recently spoke, but a sound and healthy public opinion, 
which has enabled the people, as one example, to do what no 
other people had ever done, to make vast ecclesiastical concessions 
to those who differed with them on vital questions of religion. 
People said Ireland was still disquieted, but he would point to this 
fact,—that whereas in all previous disturbances, the Irish had 
educated leaders, not a man whose name was known beyond 
his own village now professed hostility to England. He might be a 
Home Ruler, but he professed profound loyalty to the Sovereign. 
That is true and good, but it will not help us much to have con- 
Ciliated the great, if we have not also conciliated the masses of the 
people. We believe we have by the Tenure Law begun that 
work, but there is much yet remaining to be accomplished,—for one 
thing, the establishment of a magistracy in whom the people can 
trust. 











The Journeymen Bakers of London, or rather 8,000 out of 
12,000 of them, have resolved on a universal strike, to begin on 
some day not yet fixed. They want a day of 12 hours, to begin 
at 4 a.m., a free Sunday, and a rise of 38. per week a man; but 
the masters refuse all their demands, offering, however, a day of 
12 hours, if they may fix the hour of beginning work. As this 
would enable many of the masters to work all night, the proposal 
is considered inadmissible; but the men offer, if their terms are 
granted, to withdraw all men from dishonest shops, that is, to 
strike against adulteration,—one of the most acceptable offers the 
public ever received. Considerable alarm is expressed as to the 
possible effect of the strike in London, and it may be very serious, 
particularly among the classes who have not time to cook their 
own flour, but it is more probable that it will be unexpectedly 


extravagantly so. The home crop is good, but from 10 to 15 per 
cent. under average; the crop in South Russia and Hungary is 
very poor, and the crop in Germany is not good. The United 
States, however, will reach its average, and the crop in France, 
Italy, and Spain is the best known for years, so good that France 
will be able to export largely, and that the peasants consider the 
Republic friendly to agricaltural interests. What with the price 
of meat, the strike among the bakers, which is extending every- 
where, and the potato disease, living will not be cheap for the 
next twelve months. ‘That, however, will not be felt by the 
‘* masses” who are adding a quarter to their average incomes, 
and in some instances seem disposed to waste it in riotous 
living. The increase of drinking is enormous, and it is all 
‘chop and steak, frizzle and fry” everywhere. We shall have 
the clergy remembering that gluttony is a sin as well as drunken- 
ness, before all is done. 


A curious rumour is spreading that Prince Bismarck does not 
at all approve the meeting of the Three Emperors. Now he is 
coming to Berlin to be present at the Congress, and again, he is 
not coming, and then he is coming if he can, and so on. It 
is safe to predict, nevertheless, that if the interview comes off, the 
German Chancellor will be upon the spot. Disagreeable points, 
such as the claims of Denmark, and the evacuation of France, and 
the position of Hospodar Karl, and others, may be raised; but they 
will not be suppressed by his absence, or be settled on account of 
that absence more precisely to his mind. Besides, though Prince 
Bismarck is a very great personage, observers must not forget that 
he is still, as he declared himself at the beginning, the ‘‘ vassal of 
the Hohenzollerns,” most unlikely publicly to discredit a favourite 
idea of his master’s. Another rumour that the Cesarevitch entirely 
disapproves the assemblage is much more probable, but heirs 
apparent almost always disapprove the policy of reigning 
Sovereigns, and only adopt it heartily when themselves upon the 
throne. 


The Arbitrators at Geneva keep their secret well, but counsel 
have, of course, informed the two Governments how matters are 
going, and the American Government is straining every nerve to 
secure votes. Consequently it has announced, or allowed its 
agents to announce, that the decisions at Geneva are on the whole 
satisfactory, that the amount of money awarded is less than it had 
hoped, but that it is entirely content with its representatives. 
The award, it is said, is to be in the form of a gross sum, which is 
variously estimated at from £4,000,000 to £1,300,000. It is 
probable, from the calculations made, that it will not exceed fifteen 
millions of dollars, or £3,000,000 sterling. 


Lord Derby is the first statesman of the first rank who has 
spoken upon the labour question. He was extremely cautious in 
his remarks, but he told the Agricultural Association of Bury 
that, although he doubted whether the existing competition for 
labour could continue long, still every man, the labourer included, 
had a right within well-known limits to struggle for his own suc- 
cess, even at the cost of inconvenience or failure to others. The 
best palliative would be to use less labour, to economise it, in 
fact, as they economised everything else when it got dear. On 
his side, the labourer of course must surrender all privileges 
granted as favours, and could not expect to be so independent in 
winter as in summer. ‘These quietly sensible remarks were 
received by the farmers present amidst such a dead silence, that 








the Times thinks it necessary to say that the speech was inaudible 
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to many of the company. Nonsense. Some of the audience heard | electors. His creed brought him the Irish vote, but then he 
it, and if they had cheered, so would the remainder. The truth is, | would have had that in any case, the Irishmen remembering wel} 
the farmers do not believe that the labourers have any right to that all Orangemen are Tories and most Tories at heart Orange- 
strike at all, any more than children would have, or kindly treated men. Each candidate stands on the general programme of hig 
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horses. 





The Burgh of Wick presented Mr. Lowe with its freedom on 


Friday se’nnight, but was rather disappointed in the speech the ‘ ‘ : 
Mr. Lowe observed that his 924 really swims quite as well as an average South Sea Islander, 


burgesses expected to get in return. 


office brought him forward so little that he was quite sure the 


party, and neither has yet said anything at all distinctive. 
Mr. J. B. Johnson, who calls himself the champion swimmer, 


on Saturday attempted to swim from Dover to Calais. He 


burgesses intended to honour the entire Government, which had | J4¥™ped into the sea at 10.40 a.m., and swam strongly for an 


received a uniform and steady support from all Scotland, and 
deserved it, having passed every measure it had promised. 


praised the Scotch Education Act, and hoped that all parties would | the shore. 


concur in working it ; complimented the Duke of Sutherland for | : E 
d then sailed away to the Orkneys, to | ¥@8 obliged to have recourse to stimulants, and a surgeon who 


It is to be observed that he | ¥@3 0n board the steamer which accompanied him directed him 


assisting public works, an 
make short speeches at Kirkwall. 
was very heartily cheered, the poor people who live behind the 
north wind being only too glad to see a Cabinet Minister at all. 
It must be half a century since one made his appearance in the 
Orkneys, where the people say that they can get nothing done 
even by the Post Office. 


It is believed that S. Zorrilla and his new Ministry have a 
majority of more than 100 in the new Cortes, and his friends 
assert that this has been obtained without official pressure. That 
remains to be seen when the Cortes meets, Spanish officials know- 
ing how to support Government without orders, but it is clear 
the next trouble in Spain will not come from the Cortes. It is, 
however, reported that Don Carlos is to re-enter the Peninsula on 
the 10th September, having obtained some support within the 
Army. All Carlist reports are exaggerations, but it is, we fancy, 
certain that the cordial reception given to King Amadeo in the 
North has greatly exasperated the Church, the real power behind 
Don Carlos. 

Lord Beauchamp has made rather a sensible speech to his 
tenants at Madresfield. 
came into the district, to leave them alone, confident that the men 
would find out who were their friends, and to abolish the custom 
of paying part of wages in cider. Let the men have their wages 
in silver, and buy cider if they liked. He had tried that plan, 
and the result was that the labourer had drunk less and worked 
harder, and that he himself had a great deal more fruit. ‘That is 
kindly meant, but even Lord Beauchamp could not avoid saying 
that he did not believe the labourers were worse off than work- 
men in towns. Do workmen in towns pass their old age 
in the Unions? Besides, supposing the statement true, what 
has it to do with the matter? Supposing the labourer able to 
save & pound a day, that is no reason why he should not try to 
get another pound if he can. Whose property is his labour, if it 
is not his own? Nobody settles the price at which Lord 
Beauchamp is to sell his property. 


When Mr. Greeley accepted the nomination of the Cincinnati 
Convention he retired from the editorship of the Tribune, but 
we fear he still controls it. If he does, his election would be a 
very bad omen for the Negroes, for the Tribune is clearly inclined 
to favour what is called the “ policy of separation.” ‘That is to 
say, they are to have all the privileges of whites in the schools, 
the hotels, the railway cars, and everywhere else, but are to enjoy 
them all separately ; that is, in fact, they are to be treated as 
outcasts on account of their colour. That idea once accepted, 
laws made for them must be separate, and as they would not 
have a separate legislative House of their own, would be almost 
certainly oppressive. The negro schools would be bad, the negro 


quarters and cars dirty, and the whole race thrust back again into | 
The pride | 


that pariah position in which self-respect disappears. 
of colour is strong enough in India, Heaven knows! but no law 
or custom has ever yet separated the children at college. 


The Ballot is to be next tried in a large constituency. ‘The 
death of Sir T. G. Hesketh has made a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of Prestou, a town with 11,300 electors, which has usually 


returned Conservative candidates. ‘This time, however, the Liberals , 


will fight hard. They have selected Major German, member of a 
large firm of flax-spinuers in the town, as their representative, and 
as the Tories have no local candidate, but accept Mr. Holker, Q.C., 
the contest ought to be a very close one. ‘The last election, 
the only one which has occurred since the constituency was quin- 
tupled, is, however, no test, the Liberals having been weighted 
with a candidate who, however respected and deserving of respect, 
was still a Catholic, and therefore distrusted by large bodies of 


He advised his tenantry, if any agitators | 


hour and five minutes, in which time he made nearly seven 


He Miles in total distance, though not of course in distance from 


At the end of that time, though he was not 
tired, the circulation had begun to fail in his lower limbs, he 


to desist. It is quite conceivable, in spite of the absurd farce 
| performed off London Bridge, that Mr. Johnson believed himself 
| able to croas the Channel, aud was not aware of the grave obstacle 
| presented by the temperature of the water. The difficulty is not 
| to swim twenty-one miles, or even thirty, for nearly that distance 
| is known to have been done in the South Seas, but to keep up the 

circulation for ten or twelve hours in water so much below the 
| temperature of the body. 


Shareholders of the Metropolitan Railway had a bad quarter of 
an hour on Wednesday. Their new Chairman, Sir E. Watkin, 
told them that their high dividends had been more or less ficti- 
tious ; that the 1 per cent. now declared was more than he should 
have given; that of £7,000,000 expended one willion had been 
wasted ; that their contracts with the great Companies were mostly 
injurious, made as if their line were a bit of railway, instead of 
being, as it is, a vast continuous station, costing £1,000,000 a 
mile; and that their prospects of rapid recovery were very poor 
indeed. Mr. Pochin, who had been appointed to investigate the 
affairs of the Company, confirmed the Chairman’s statement, say- 
ing that if the line were well managed moderate returns might 
still be expected, but that the shareholders’ idea of huge receipts 
from surplus lands was a delusion. There is, of course, something 
further bebind all this, which the new Committee of Investigation, 
one of whom is Mr. Vernon Harcourt, will search out very closely. 
Everybody allows that the late directors were not in fault, except 
for carelessness, but still the waste must have enriched somebody, 
and the point is,—whom ? 











Mr. Spencer Stanhope, the new Member for the South division 
of the West Riding, made a speech at Scisset on Saturday which 
contained one noteworthy remark. He was altogether against the 
concession of the vote to the county householder. It would be 
a revolution tenfold greater than any yet accomplished, for it 
| would destroy the representation of property. At present property 
| was represented in counties and occupation in boroughs, but if the 
| labourer were admitted, only occupation would be represented, a 
| most dangerous innovation. We might ask how property under the 
| Ballot will be represented in the counties, where the tenant-farmers 
| who are not proprietors have it all their own way, but we will let 
| that pass. What we want to note is that the Tories are shrinking 
| from household suffrage in the counties, which at first they were 
| disposed to advocate. ‘The tenant-farmers detest the idea, and the 
| squires, as usual, must, willing or unwilling, go with the tenant- 
| farmers. They are wise. With the really powerful representa- 
| tives of property, the great Peers, all shut up in a gilt box, the 
‘county householders might take a very different view of the neces- 
| sities of the “land” from that taken by the squires. 








We are not quite sure that magistrates who ‘‘ bear the sword in 
| vain” are not as mischievous as magistrates who are unjust. Mr. 
| W. N. Nankville, a respectable wine merchant, saw a young ruflian 
| strike a girl, who was crying with the pain, and remonstrated 
' with him, whereupon he knocked Mr. Nankville down, the blow 
knocking out one tooth, breaking the sockets of three others into 
splinters, and in fact disfiguring him for life. ‘The man, more- 
over, attempted to kick him in the disgusting manner the roughs 
| know so well that they have invented a new term for it. The 
' ruffian was arrested and taken before Alderman Sir J. Lawrence, 
| who gave him seven days’ imprisonment. If he had snatched Mr. 
Nankville’s watch, he would have had seven years. [n other words, 
| Mr. Nankville, for interfering to save a woman from brutal treat- 
ment, is disfigured from life, is in danger of still worse treatment, 
| loses a day’s time, and becomes a mark for all the ruffians of Lon- 
| don, and is refused protection by the magistrate. And then we 
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wonder that when violent assaults take place the bystanders are 
reluctant to interfere 

The New York World notices the death of a millionaire named 
Mitchell Hart, whose life suggests some curious speculations. 
He was a pawnbroker, and for nearly half a century worked 
eighteen hours a day in his little shop, taking down the shutters, 
receiving goods, signing duplicates, and making entries. His 
gains were wisely invested, and he grew worth millions of dollars, 
but still slept in his wretched tenement, and till within 
¢welve months of his death never missed attending to his 
business. The Globe says he was a sordid person. Very 
good; but if so, why is a labourer or a servant who works fifty 
years in one place and one occupation worthy of a medal? Be- 
zause he did not succeed? May there not be men whose business 
in the world, when they have found work to do which they can do 
well, is to go on doing it, and not abandon it for higher work, 
which, as they probably know, they would do ill? Mr. Hart's 
teal impulse was probably habit ; but allowing that pawnbroking 
is a beneficial trade, we do not see that he was wrong. Our 
fathers would have said that he was right, holding it to be a sort 
of duty with every man to die in harness. We have abandoned 
that theory, or rather hold it true only when the harness is of the 
aristocratic kind. 

The Italians are about, according to the Times, totry the ex- 
periment we have abandoned, and form a penal colony beyond 
seas. They thought at first of Abyssinia, but are now in treaty 
for a district in Borneo, and for some reason we do not compre- 
hend, think English consent indispensable. We should refuse it, 
escape from Borneo to Australia being far too easy, and offer the 
Italians our own unused possession, the island of Socotra ; or sup- 
pose they occupy a point on the African coast opposite Zanzibar, 
and gradually spread inwards? If the Italian Government, 
however, is seeking for a punishment which shall strike 
the imagination as much as the penalty of death, which 
it cannot inflict, owing to the strong feeling in Italy against exe- 


Prince Milaw Obrenovic on Thursday week assumed the 
“ throne” of Servia. He is a lad of seventeen, and his very name 
is scarcely known in Europe; but he is the fourth of his house 
who has reigned in Servia as a sovereign, though in one sense 
dependent, Prince. He is popular with his people, a million and a 
half of peasant agriculturists whom his grandfather helped to free, 
and he will be safe enough upon his throne if he is not oppressed 
by the great Powers. To many observers Servia occupies nearly 
the position in Turkey which Prussia once held in Germany, the 
Obrenovic family maintaining a strong, but strictly national army, 
keeping up strict discipline, and looking very steadily to their own 
aggrandisement. Whether they have the fortune of the Hohen- 
zollerns remains to be seen, but they have a difficulty to over- 
come which has not troubled the Berlin House. They are liable 
to be assassinated. 


The Guardian reports a very remarkable ecclesiastical case in 
Illinois. ‘The Episcopalian Bishop in that State had deposed a 
minister, the Rev. C. E. Cheney, from the Ministry, and 
Mr. Cheney appealed to the civil power. The Supreme Court 
decided that it could not interfere in a purely ecclesiastical 
case, religious liberty being guaranteed by the Constitution, and 
upheld the decision. Mr. Cheney thereupon claimed the tem- 
poralities, and insisted on preaching in his church; but the 
Supreme Court again held that the decision of the superior 
clerical tribunal covered the temporalities, and was final and 
binding, even though the special congregation took the Minister's 
side. That decision is much stronger than anything done by the 
School Board in the O'Keeffe case, and is given in the least 
religious of all American States. 


S. B. Thakur writes again to the Times scolding the Archbishop 





of Canterbury for calling Hindoos heathen, and accusing him of 
| * cool self-sufficiency,” ‘‘self-satisfaction,” contempt for heathen 
| religions, and ‘‘ condemnation of toleration.” ‘The Archbishop did 
| not condemn toleration, but indifference, and for a student in the 


cutions, it should purchase Iceland, and make the guardianship |Temple to accuse him in this style of self-sufficiency proves at 
and tuition of prisoners the Icelanders’ means of livelihood. | least that S. B. Thakur understands the quality he is condemning. 
Nothing would strike such terror into Italians, more especially if | We should notice his letter, however, principally because he says 
the sentence were resérved strictly for assassination and brigandage. | ‘ it is matter of merriment to educated heathens to see the different 





No further news of the slightest importance has transpired 
about the Chelsea tragedy. An inquest has been held, but no 
new evidence was elicited, except a telegram from Paul May's 
father, stating that his son and Nagel had been concerned in 
some great fraud. An effort was made by some of the jury to 
show that Mrs. Burgess had written the farewell letter from the 
deceased, and that May had shot himself after murdering his 
comrade, but their ‘‘ evidence” turned out to be little more than 
gossip. The Coroner, who evidently believed in the theory of 
double suicide, warned the jury, however, that in law the survivor 
of a double suicide was a murderer, and the jury returned a 
verdict of wilful murder against Paul May. It is very impro- 
bable that he will be tried, as the doctors think he cannot 
recover; but if he is, he cannot be examined, and as he only 
‘knows the facts, the story must remain very much where it is. 


The woes of the workmen find audience much more easily than 


|sects of Christians keeping up an incessant warfare with each 
other.” Are the sects of Christians much more at vari- 
| ance than the endless sects of Hindoos, Sivaites, Vaishnavas; &c., 
who, though they do not, it is true, pronounce the ‘* mild curse of 
damnation ” upon each other, do accuse each other, often falsely, 
of all the crimes under the sun? Ask an orthodox Hindoo what 
he thinks of the eight million followers of the Chaitanya, so ably 
described by a Hindoo in the present number of the Calcutta 
Review. 





It would seem that the relations between the Courts of Munich 
| and Berlin are not of the most cordial character. King Ludwig is 
angry at slights of some unexplained kind, avoided the Crown 
Prince when he visited Bavaria, and has declined an invitation 
to meet the Emperors of Austria and Russia. The Ultramontane 
| party believe that he was annoyed at the passing of the law 
against the Jesuits, and represents Catholic feeling in the matter ; 
' but as he is a special protector of Dr. Déllinger, and has sup- 








those of the middle-class. When they are evicted there is endless | ported him against the Vatican, this can scarcely be the case. 


declamation, but when shopkeepers are evicted no one cares. We 
are told that it is a regular custom for corporations and companies 
which have obtained Improvement Acts to use them as slowly as 
possible, so that the householders to be evicted, being unable to 
improve, or repair, or sell, may consent to easy terms. The 
householders to the east of King’s College Hospital, for example, 
complain bitterly that while they have been for six years under 
sentence, they cannot get a final settlement, or the compenzation 
which would accompany it. It would be expedient to introduce 
into every Act effecting clearances a term within which they must 
be effected, or the Act will expire. 


The Spectator was caught napping last week. ‘The story about 
Dr. Livingstone which it attributed to Mr. Stanley was, it appears, 
au invention, a joke intended to show that Mr. Greeley’s candidature 
in the Democratic interest is a most immoral proceeding. We 
ought to have perceived from the dates that the story was a fiction, 


but who ever expected a joke, and so poor a joke, from the New b 





The law against the Jesuits, moreover, was carried by the popular 
party in the Reichstag, and only accepted by the Imperial 


| Government, which even now would gladly welcome any reason- 


‘able compromise. It is much more probable that the King is 
| irritated by some interference with the discipliue of his Army, a 


| subject upon which the Berlin Court would show very little regard 


| for anything except its own ideas. 


| The Builders’ Strike has ended in a compromise. The men do 
ben get their “nine hours and ninepence,” but they do get a 

stint of 52} hours a week, which is better than nine hours, and 
| 84d. an hour, a halfpenny more than they had before. The 
| expenses of the strike will, of course, consume the halfpenny over 


, and over again. ‘The special features of the strike have been the 
| absence of violence as agaiust the non- Unionists, and the entire want 


of sympathy between the masons and the carpenters. The ‘‘ brother- 


ood of labour” does not seem to have had the slightest influence 


York Nation? We should as soon have looked for one from Lord | With the Masons, who made their own bargain for their own con- 


Derby or Mr. Frederick Peel, wh ddressing th 1 
y ederl eel, when & ressing @ people upon ie fact, the corporations have begun to display as much indivi- 


| dualism as individuals used to do. 


| 


currency or labour. Mr. Stanley, in a letter to the Zelegraph 
repudiating the story, accuses us of constantly misrepresenting 
him, but as the only article we have published about him was 
highly laudatory, that must spring from his modesty. 


venience in their own way, and are loudly accused of treachery. 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 923 for money. ‘ 
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THE POLITICAL LULL. 

HIS Recess is, and probably will continue to be, a bad 
time for journalists, who are so pressed that the Zimes 
devotes a leader to a man who said he would swim the 
Channel, but did not; but it is a worse time for politicians. 
They are evidently puzzled to death to find anything to talk 
about. They are afraid of the only subject which seriously 
interests and divides people, the strike of the agricultural 
labourers,—for neither Sir J. Pakington nor Lord Lyttelton 
seriously enter into it, contenting themselves with vague kindli- 
nesses ;—there is no other topic, even remotely political, of any 
immediate interest, and they have not apparently any cues as to 
the attitude to be taken towards the few measures known to 
be forthcoming. Even Mr. Childers, at Pontefract, said 
nothing which the London papers found worth reporting, 
except that the Government had performed all its promises ; 
while Mr. Lowe, at Wick, was driven to compliment the 
Scotch on their fidelity to the Liberal party, and to express 
his decided approval of the new Scotch Education Act. Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, who, as Mr. Gladstone’s private secre- 
tary, knows as much as a Minister, spoke pleasant things to 
the Liberals of the West Riding about the fortunes of the 
Liberal party, which has been defeated there, he thinks, mainly 
through negligence; but the only thought he offered his 
audience was a clever apology for the reduction in the voting 
lists caused by the Ballot. He thought it had released from 
pressure all those voters who, caring nothing for politics, had 
hitherto voted under compulsion, and now abstained because 
they always wished to abstain, a process which must be more or 
less beneficial. That may be true, but as Lord Frederick does 
not know who voted and who abstained, his speech has only the 
value of a plausible political guess. Mr. Roebuck at Sheffield 
uttered a clever sentence or two of the patronising kind, 
advising the working-man to cultivate society and make a 
gentleman of himself; but his advice was scarcely political, 
any more than it was practical, and he avoided all topics of 
the day. As to minor politicians, they content themselves for 
the most part with platitudes, or if Tories and very hard 
pressed, abuse Mr. Gladstone, denounce the House of Commons 
—that is quite a new trick—and make furious love to the 
Established Church. Mr. Stanhope, in the West Riding, by way 
of discrediting the House with the masses, says it has passed 
a Ballot Bill which will enable the electors to pass any 
measure they please,—in other words, it will do exactly 
what the masses, whom he wants to conciliate, would 
desire to be done, the oddest attempt to make a reform 
distasteful that has been made for some time. Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck declared, at the recent meeting in 
Cumberland, that members now-a-days were not inde- 
pendent, that they were afraid of their constituents, which 
has been a complaint ever since representative government 
began ; as has Mr. Hodgson’s, that the Ballot Bill would never 
have passed if its opponents had been more numerous, a 
remark which had at least this merit, that it will never be 
denied either by enemy or friend. As for poor Mr. Holker, he 
is in a position truly deserving of pity. He is the Conservative 
candidate for Preston, and as the seat will be contested, his 
followers expect him to speak at length and often. He grati- 
fies their expectation, and of course, as a practised pleader, he 
has plenty of words, but his perplexity to find a subject is 
almost comic. His party has no programme unless it be 
perversity, and no watchword unless it be sewage, and Mr. 
Holker is therefore compelled to declare for the Con- 
stitution, which nobody is attacking, and the Church of 
England, which never was so safe, and the House of 
Lords, which never lived down an attack so easily as it 
did the one raised by its opposition to the Ballot, and the 
sacred right of Englishmen to get drunk, which was 
never exercised with more complete freedom from 
restraint. This is not political speaking as political 
speaking was in the days when men were interested in 
some definite proposal, or feared some imminent change, 
or hoped for some well-defined reform. 


invitation to all mankind offered by an over-contented 
diner-out, things curious to hear, because one wonders so 


at the object of their utterance, but not exactly provoca- | 
We doubt if there is a man in England | 
who a week after reading these speeches could remember a | 


tive of thought. 


It is political | 
“swearing at large’ or blessing at large, and about as| 
interesting as the malediction of an angry bargee or the | 


donkey,” and this he would remember only because it was so 
exceedingly characteristic. 

The entire lull in the political world is the more remark- 
able, because it is not in the least degree the product of con- 
tent. Our political annals are very tiresome, but our political 
people are by no means happy. Members are thinking about 
things and talking about things which, though they do not 
speak in public about them, are for them very unpleasant 
things, If they sit for great boroughs, they are uneasy. 
and restless about the operation of the Ballot, which may 
work in the oddest way in boroughs returning two mem- 
bers, and will certainly demand an extra amount of exertion, 
watchfulness, and stump oratory. They quite shiver 
for their seats. If they are members for medium: 
boroughs, they have to see what can be done with the 
Licensing Bill, and to dread local hostilities now ex- 
pressible in secret, and to give advice about the Act for 
Public Health. If, on the other hand, they sit for 
counties, they have to meditate over the coming Local 
Government Bill, and decide what to do with a measure: 
which their tenants will like and they will not; and 
to make up their minds as to their course about cattle 
importation; and to settle how much and how little they 
dare say in Parliament about the Labourers’ Unions. We 
never remember a subject except Governor Eyre’s conduct, 
upon which opinion was so divided or so 
it is upon these Unions, so like its old kind of con- 
dition, when men honestly hated one another for differ- 
ing with them in policy. If they are Liberals, they have 
a secret trouble, a doubt whether they like the new Reform 
Bill of which no one but Mr. Stanhope has yet said a word, 
though we may in a few months hear of nothing else; or if 
they are Tories, they have a fear lest if they concede the vote 
their leader has often advised them to give to the county 
householders, it may be used to settle the land question 
in an unacceptable way. There is no tranquillity, for all the 
silence, and for all the reticence no love between the 
parties, which are only waiting for a cue to fly again 
at each other’s throats. Most Members we suspect, are 
actually longing for one, if only to give their thoughts 
a definite turn; but none comes, and probably for 
months hence none will come. Mr. Gladstone has an 
idea that it is easier to pass measures when they have not 
previously been talked about, and his Cabinet keeps its secrets 
as none other has ever succeeded in doing, and Mr. Disraeli has 
no measures to propose and no secrets to keep. His easy game 
is to wait till Mr. Gladstone makes blunders and then profit 
by them, and his followers know but one enemy, and that is 
the Premier. It is most amusing to watch the way in which. 
the Tory journals bridle, and frown, and smile when asked 
what their policy is, and hint that they have got one ready to 
produce in good time, and put on an air of hopeful energy, 
and then, for want of something to do, scold away at Mr. 
Gladstone again. He is always there and always visible, and 
so on in default of measures to carp at they, though almost 
weary themselves of their never-ending task, carp at him, 
varying the amusement mainly by little flirtations with the 
Church. They turn aside for a moment sometimes to look 
wistfully at a new idea, examine it, like it a little, and then 
drop it lest it should not be Mr. Disraeli’s. The Pall Mail 
Gazette, for instance—which would be Conservative, but 
for its brains—the other day suggested that as the Tories 
were hungering for a cry, they might take up that of indi- 
vidual freedom, which is just now being assailed in a good 
many ways, and will be defended by a great many classes with 
little-anticipated vigour. The Tories liked that hint amaz- 
| ingly,—it would enable them to pose in their old and favourite 
| attitude of the bold Britons who never would be slaves, and 
_ would besides give their young men most acceptable excuse 
| for diatribes against narrow-minded Puritanism ; but they laid 
it down with a sigh, for had not Mr. Disraeli preached the 
| exactly opposite doctrine that all England ought to be made 
| healthy, whether it liked it or no, and had not the Conservative 
| democracy strong ideas about competition, and had not they 
been raving for a twelvemonth about the superiority of social 
over political legislation. They must wait, they see, and so 
/must the Liberals, and while waiting both parties, when 
occasion for oratory arises, are utterly puzzled what to say, 
and end by bespattering either the Constitution or the Age 
with unreadable praise. 
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THE BAKERS’ STRIKE. | 


HE coming Strike of the Bakers’ men may prove a serious 
affair. We can hardly believe that a city like London 

can be left even for one week without bread, but it is quite 
ible that it may be so left for forty-eight hours, and quite 
certain that if it is there will be very extensive rioting. It 
is high time, therefore, that the public should begin to 
understand the history of the affair, and make up their minds 
on the merits of a quarrel which threatens to produce such 
disastrous results, which may by conceivable possibility in- 
yolve a catastrophe, and must in the best of cases end in the 
permanent addition of one halfpenny, or seven per cent., to | 
the price of the quartern loaf. The history of the struggle is | 
a very simple and, except as regards one point, a very familiar 
one. The Journeymen Bakers all over England are a very 





many districts popular feeling against the masters is extremely 
bitter, they being considered dishonest tradesmen, who 
“poison the bread to make it weigh, and then give 
short weight;” and lastly, they fancy that they are 
masters of the situation; that London, once left without 
bread for a week, will compel the masters to yield. Of 
course, if that last reason is correct, the battle is ended 
before it is begun, for London assuredly will not starve, if it 
has to take example by Constantinople, and nail bakers and 
bakers’ men’s ears to the doorposts, but we suspect they 
exaggerate their strength. London has many mouths, but it 
has also many resources. The biscuits of which the Times 
speaks will not, we fear, help us much, for London would eat 
out Reading in six hours; and even the Admiralty stores, which 
helped Paris so much, would not hold out two days; but there 
are railways, and within twenty-four hours of the strike trains 





hardly-worked class of men, so hardly worked that compara- 
tively few of them are Englishmen, the trade being left in the 
main to Scotchmen, Welshmen, and Germans. They work 
for the most part underground, in over-heated cellars, at a 
labour which seems light, but is really severe for excessively 
long spells at a time. It is not unusual for a baker to be on 
duty eighteen hours a day for six days a week, and 
for six hours on the seventh, while fourteen hours a day 


may be taken, except in the very best shops, to be the rule of 


the trade. The men suffer in health almost as much as those 
employed in the trades recognised as dangerous, but unlike 
them, they are by no means exceptionally well paid. As far 
as we can ascertain from the statements by different writers 
and speakers published in the Bakers’ Record, the official 
organ of the trade, the usual earnings of a first-rate hand 
are 27s. per week, and for an average journeyman 25s. No 
overtime is allowed, but certain perquisites, described by the 
masters as “ yeast-money, sack-money, bread (a loaf a day), 
and flour,” are given to the workmen, who have also, we 
believe, rather unusually fair chances of rising to be masters 
themselves, the trade not demanding very much capital, and 
being almost free from outside competition. These are not 
starvation wages, or anything like them, but considering 
the character of the work, its effect on health, and the 
excessive hours, they are slightly below the average for 
skilled hands. The men, who feel like everybody else 
the pressure of high prices, who have been stirred up by a 
Parliamentary inquiry into their condition, and who enter- 
tain somewhat exaggerated ideas as to their importance 
in the body politic, have formed themselves into a great 
Union, with affiliations in Scotland and the North, and have 
proposed to their employers certain terms. They ask, firstly, 


laden with bread will be converging towards the capital, and 
the costers will have a new and a splendid harvest. Then a 
very large number of London houses possess ovens, all women 
who have been servants know how to make bread, and every 
one with an oven will help her neighbours, either for good-will 
or for reward. Then people can eat pudding as well as bread, 
and porridge is much wholesomer than bread ; and boiled flour, 
though not so nice, is at a pinch just as sustaining as flour 
which has been baked. Above all, the Bakers will get aid. 
Thousands of men—all sailors, for example—are handy 
enough to make bread under skilled direction; there 
are always women wanting work; the journeymen clearly 
distrust the jobmen, or they would not bribe them so heavily ; 
and all who will work can work, for the magistrates will pro- 
tect volunteers in such a case with a vigour not always dis- 
played when they are dealing with less necessary trades. We 
doubt if the men will be able to injure the masters much, 
unless East London takes the opportunity to finish its long- 
standing quarrel with the trade, or to inflict on the public 
anything beyond a fright and a few hours’ inconvenience. That 
inconvenience, however, will be most annoying; the public will 
not, as a body, take the masters’ side, and they would, we 
imagine, act wisely if they offered a reasonable compromise. 
A day of twelve hours, special pay for Sunday work, and a 
moderate rate for overtime, would content the men, would be 
a reasonable compromise, and would be a fair excuse for doing 
at once what, it is quite clear, must ultimately be done, adding 
a farthing or even a halfpenny to the loaf, an addition which 
would have for the public this compensation, that they could 
with safe consciences compel the inferior bakers to leave off 
| cheating. At present, the competition is so savage and the 
| profit per sack on inferior bread so small, that the dishonest 








that their stint shall be shortened to twelve hours, from 4 a.m. | baker is able to justify his mean and cruel form of theft by 
to 4 p.m.,—a very severe day, thirty per cent. longer than that | the plea of trade necessity. Let the men have their extra 
of the Builders or Engineers, and practically longer than that | half-crown, the honest bakers their extra halfpenny, and the 


of the agricultural labourers, who cannot work by artificial 
light. Secondly, that Sunday baking shall be discontinued 
altogether, or separately paid for,—that is, in practice, done by 
the “jobmen” to whom the regular journeyman would leave it. 
Thirdly, that over-time should be paid for at about two-and- 
a-half times the price paid for regular time,—a preposterous 


dishonest bakers daily fines up to the farthest limit of the 
new law, and no one in London will be much the worse for 
the Bakers’ Strike. 

The threat held out by the Bakers will, nevertheless, force 
the public to consider a very curious question, which has 
never, that we know of, been practically raised, and that is, 


price, avowedly fixed in the interest of the jobmen, who | the duty of the community when threatened by a strike which 
could defeat a strike, and who will in consequence | affects its very existence. Is it to endure anything, on the 
of this price be preferred by the masters for night work. | plea that the strikers have a right to do as they like? Sup- 
And fourthly, though this is not pressed, for some con- | pose, to take crucial instances, all merchant sailors struck at 
cession, which we do not clearly understand, about sack-| once for impossible terms, so that Great Britain was virtually 
money, a perquisite better thrown into the weekly wage. | in blockade, or that all policemen struck for a pound a day, 
Considering the universal rise in wages, these proposals can| or that these journeymen bakers really could execute the 
hardly be considered unfair ; but the masters, who have to/| threat some of their rasher spokesmen are senseless enough to 
think, it should be remembered, for the small bakers, by no| utter, and starve London for a week, actually leave it 
means a prosperous class, who have to face a terrible competi-| without food; should we be combelled by a sense of 
tion from the “ undersellers” and adulterators, and who, as | justice, or fair play, or compassion, to look on passively 
we imagine, rely somewhat unduly on the support of the pub-/ while the ruin was being accomplished? We know, of 
lic, have, according to the latest accounts, rejected the pro- | course, that the public would not look on passively, that it would 
posals absolutely, refusing even to confer with the men upon | use force unhesitatingly and very much too soon, but we are 
those bases. This resolution is, perhaps, not quite final, | talking of the abstract right and wrong of such a course of 
for the Committee of the Master Bakers’ Protection Society, | conduct. We cannot see that, the community being in peril, 
while rejecting all other proposals, advised a day of twelve | it would be at all wrong to employ force. If we could not 
hours, so there must be some differences of opinion, but the | get recruits to defend the country by voluntary enlistment, we 
men have accepted the resolution as a declaration of war. On | should pass a conscription law, and it is just as right to “levy” 
Wednesday their Council resolved upon a strike, to be uni- | sailors, or policemen, or bakers, as to levy soldiers. The right 
versal throughout London, and should no further concession | of the State to exist is higher than the right of the individual 
be made, they will, we imagine, keep their word, for four rea-| to be free, and all it would be bound to do would be to make 
sons. They have, as regards hours, a perfect case. They have | its new “service” as little oppressive as the circumstances 
gone so far that if they recede without a strike, they will be| would admit. No case so extreme as to call out this reserved 
taunted by their own class as a spiritless set of men, only fit| right of the State—a right much more perfect and not less 
to take orders, They know what the masters do not, that in| perfect in a free State than in a despotic one—is at all likely 
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to occur in England; but such a case is conceivable, and it is | receiving S. Pardo on board, declared itself in revolt for 
well to have the principle laid down. The journeymen bakers | Congress and the Civil Government. The Fleet, we should 
have got a very good case, and will, we think, win their plea, | remark, which in modern Europe counts for very little in 
but they should put a little restraint upon some of their im- revolution, counts in a Spanish-American State for a great deal : 
prudent orators. It is all talk, for they have no power of firstly, because it can shelter refugees, and secondly, because it 
starving London, even for a day; but if they had, and exer- | can seize the custom-houses, the principal source of payments 
cised it, the State would not be bound passively to see London to the Treasury. Seeing himself thus deserted, and maddened 
starved,—would be bound, on the contrary, all other roads by the death of his brother, who was murdered in a scuffle at 
being closed, to take just as many lives as would prevent that | the railway station, Colonel Gutierrez ordered the assassination 
catastrophe. of the President, who, in his view, had deserted his party, and 
with his remaining followers marched out of the city to the 
fort of Santa Catalina, where he could be reached by the 
THE REVOLUTION IN PERU. | provincial garrisons if they declared for his side. This was a 

HE fuller account received this week of the Revolution in | fatal error. No pretender in modern times has ever suc- 
Peru does not quite confirm the favourable impression | ceeded until he had obtained the control of the capital, unless 
the telegrams had induced us to form as to the action of the | indeed, as recently in Spain, his adversary had lost it too; and 
successful party. Rather, it bears out a statement made to | the masses are always inclined to recognise the Administration 
us some years since by an Englishman deeply versed in the| which issues decrees from the accustomed offices. The Vice- 
history and internal politics of the Spanish-American States. | President, Colonel Zavallos, on whom on the death of 
“Spanish Americans,” he said, “have many faults, but in| President Balta the government legally devolved, took 
politics it is not by their faults, but by their virtues that they | possession of the Departments, and summoned the citizens to 
are ruined. If they were only the selfish fools they are sup- | arms, or as we should say in Europe, called out the National 
posed in England to be, they could be governed easily enough, Guard, The soldiers, seeing clearly how things were going, 
but they are all, the bad as well as the good, more or less| perhaps impressed with the feeling of the Limenos, but 
idealogues. They convince themselves that Federalism, or | certainly impressed with Zavallos’ title to their obedience, 
Unitarianism, or Oxsarism, or Ecclesiasticism is essential to began to desert Santa Catalina, and Colonel Gutierrez, afraid 
the future of the State, and fight for that as if it involved | of arrest, or it may very well be, finding Santa Catalina unpro- 


their salvation. 





[August 31, 1879, 








The opponents of their idea are their enemies, | visioned, tried to hide himself within the city. He was 
who ought not to be let live, and they will commit any crime | recognised by the populace, and might have been arrested, but 
if only their ideas may prevail. The only chance for most of | Was murdered instead by a mob, which then took his body and 
these States is the dominance of some one idea.” It looks very | his brother’s, and hung them up naked to the tower of the 
much as if this statement, which at the time we thought cathedral, 100 feet from the ground, so that the whole city 


rather “‘viewy,’’ were true of Peru. The contest there for 
some time appears to have lain between the friends of a 


“military government ”—that is, a kind of Cesarism, acknow- | 


ledging election, but resting on the bayonet—and civil govern- 
ment as it is understood in North America. The Czsarists, 
we should add, are not mere soldiers, but number in their 
ranks some officers honestly convinced that in States so large, 
so thinly populated, and so full of conflicting races, parties, 
and interests, a despotic central authority is necessary at once 
to order and to progress. The idea of the civil party has begun 
to triumph in Peru,—as it has in the Argentine Republic, where 
§. Sarmiento may be considered, in addition to his other quali- 
fications, the representative of civil supremacy over the soldiers, 
—and especially in Lima, and it was believed in July that 
8. Manuel Pardo would be raised to the Presidency as a protest 
against Ossarism and military ascendancy. He had not been 
elected, but his election was morally a certainty. His acces- 
sion to power was of course very offensive to the President, 
Colonel Balta, an able person of the Bonapartist or modern 
absolutist type—a tyrant, but a tyrant who promoted public 
works—and to many of the principal officers around him. 
There were, however, no legal means of arresting his election, 


might see that the Dictator had fallen, and then smearing 
them with kerosene oil, burnt them to ashes in the great 
square of Lima. 

No effort seems to have been made to prevent these atro- 
cities, which must have occupied hours, and the fact, as it 
seems to us, clearly shows that the successful party was 
|actuated quite as much by fanaticism of party feeling as by 
| any reverence or regard for the outraged Constitution. They 
| obeyed Colonel Zavallos not because he was under that docu- 
| ment the legal depositary of the executive power, but because 
\if they obeyed him they could glut their vengeance on a 
(detested and previously triumphant faction. An individual 
/may in the tumult have slain General Gutierrez, while the 
| majority had risen only for law and order; but the masses 
must have taken part in such acts as the desecration of the 
cathedral and the incremation of the dead bodies, acts which 
in their wild vindictiveness and ferocity resemble only too 
‘closely the cruelties so often inflicted in Spanish America 
|on defeated partisans. They betray at once in their 
'senselessness, their deliberation, and their savage spirit of 
, insult, that fanaticism of party spirit which in almost all 
Spanish States makes moderate government so hopeless. A 





and Oolonel Balta, who seems, like most men of his kind, to| political enemy is to be pursued even beyond the grave, and 
have been sensitive to opinion, though not oppressed by scruples, | consequently compromise is as impossible as order. It should 
refused to employ illegal means to dissolve Congress by the | be noticed that Colonel Gutierrez had given the Limenos no 
bayonet, or to execute S. Pardo. His Minister at War, how- | excuse, as excuses go in such countries, for their barbarity by 
ever, General Gutierrez, who held to him, it would seem, | killing any favourite of theirs. It was the chief of his own 
something of St. Arnaud’s position towards Napoleon, was of | party whom he had assassinated—not of theirs—and it was 
a bolder or more ferocious temper, and after advising a policy | therefore to show their hatred of him as the head of a faction, 
of action in vain upon his chief, resolved upon a coup d'état. | not of him as an assassin, that the populace treated his body 
He filled the great square with troops, arrested the President, | with such revolting indignities. They would have done 
declared himself Dictator, and placed the capital under mar-|the same, having the power, if he had been legally 
tial law. His brother, Colonel 8. Gutierrez, was made Minister | elected. It may turn out, of course, that the death of 
at War, the bankers were ordered to produce some cash, and |General Gutierrez is the death-warrant of military ascend- 
8. Pardo was terrified, probably by direct menaces, into a | ancy in Peru, that the idea of civil government has 
hurried flight to Callao. attracted to it an irresistible force, and that consequently 
So far all was in accordance with Parisian and South-| there will be for some years to come reasonable order within 
American ptecedent, but Gutierrez lacked two of Napoleon’s| the State; but it is clear that the rising of the Limenos was 
advantages, and one advantage possessed by Rosas, the | not promoted by constitutional feeling, as we at first were in- 
whilom Argentine Dictator. He was not legally entitled, as| duced to hope, but by a party hatred of that savage sort 
Colonel Balta would have been and as Napoleon was, to the | which has so often troubled the Republic, has induced so many 
obedience of the Army. He was faced by a Congress which | native politicians to urge that despotism is necessary to keep 
had the courage, by proclaiming him /ors Ja loi, exactly as | society from perishing, and has persuaded almost all European 
the Constituent Assembly proclaimed Robespierre, to throw} publicists to declare that Brazil, with its nearly absolute 
the whole weight of the law, such as it was, in the scale of | monarchy, its packed legislature, and its slave-owning aristo- 
his opponents. And he seems to have been under some re-| cracy, is the best governed State throughout the South-Ameri- 
straints of humanity. He did not, for example, as Rosas/can continent. S. Pardo may prove an excellent ruler, but 
might have done, execute the Congress entire. Congress) the constitutionalism of the masses of Lima is certainly no 
being against him, the diplomatists refused to acknowledge| guarantee for the continuance or the steadiness of his 
the usurpation; not being legally President, the soldiers} power. 
began to absent themselves from the barracks; and the Fleet, | 
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, . moving to read this naive admission that the Russian 

THE PRESS-GAG IN RUSSIA. to te set its hopes of tranquillity on the mass of the 

F, as some sanguine people assert, Russia is on the high- | population being prevented by the high price of books 
] “road to advanced and advancing Liberalism, it must be from increasing in information. With such intelligent pre- 
admitted that Czarism has just fortified itself by a double conceptions every stupidity is possible. The Government pro- 
dose of reactionary law-making, or rather ukase-making, in its ceeds to lament that works containing the most dangerous 
worst form, by way, it is to be hoped, of saying farewell to doctrines have come into universal circulation, while the offi- 
reactionary ukase-making for ever. The new edict regarding cial faith in the tranquillising influence of high-priced literature 
the Press, and not only journalistic literature, but printed has been made the victim of shameful deception. ‘Though 
matter of every description, leaves nothing to be desired by bad books were found to be sufficiently high-priced at the 
the warmest admirers of paternal administration. It is a | booksellers, yet when the object was to disseminate them 
complete return to the practices of the darkest period of among the youth of the universities and colleges, they were sold 
the suspicious autocracy of the Czar Nicholas. The petty | at a third or a fourth of the figure marked on their covers.” 
concessions to Western ideas contained in the Press Law of Pity the sorrows of -an autocracy unfortunately placed 
1865 are cleanly swept away and abolished. There is no on the verge of Western activity and Western free-thought. 
longer even the shadow of an appeal to judicial or quasi- At the same time, the Russian Government makes the follow- 
judicial authority. The arbitrary and irresponsible censor- ing suggestive confession :—It often happened that these 
ship, the fiat of a bureaucrat, again reigns supreme over the bad and mischievous books contained no formal infraction of 
barren and wasted fields of Russian culture. It was not any provision of the law, and were accordingly beyond the 
overmuch liberty which the Press Law of 1865 granted to | reach of penalties.” This sentence calls up some curious 
Russian authors and writers. Even under that law every sort | reflections. The best that can be said is that it is hard fully 
of original composition, reviews excepted, in less than ten | to enter into the views of paternal authorities who complain 

es, and every translation which exceeded twenty pages | that as the law has not been “formally infracted,” that is to 
could be absolutely prohibited by a simple order of police ; | say, has not been broken at all, it is necessary to punish as a 
and in the case of lengthy original works, the petty crime what is not a crime, what even Russian police cannot 
kind of translations, and reviews or magazines, their | distort into a crime. 
publication was always subject to warnings and suspen- | And how does the new edict work? Every account bears 
sions which amounted to a practical prohibition by sim- | witness to the rage for suppression and confiscation which has 
ple order of police. It was still, however, some slight | suddenly possessed the “ Minister of the Interior,” or rather 
relaxation of previous barbarism that a formal prohibition | the underlings who are the real executors of coercive legisla- 
could only be obtained after resort to the courts of justice, | tion of this description. Every sort of book is being confis- 
albeit these tribunals were usually less just than courtly. The | cated. A romance by M. Kornev, with the innocent name 
Imperial Government has come to the conclusion that so | © Without Ceremony,” was the first to be seized. Even novels 
alarming an excess of liberty can no longer be tolerated with which have been for years in circulation, and have passed 
safety to the State and, what naturally touches the Imperial | through several editions, are not allowed to plead any rights of 
conscientiousness stili more keenly, with safety to the people. prescription. The whole second edition of the works of M. 
The following ukase was accordingly promulgated at the close ; Boberixine have thus been added to the literary accumulations, 
of last month :—‘“ Whenever a work or the number of a/ we must not say pilferings, of the Council of Ministers. It is 
magazine, exempted from the censorship, has been con- | true that we must plead guilty to never having read either M. 
sidered hurtful by the Minister of the Interior, he can, | Kornev’s “WithoutCeremony” or M. Boberixine’ssecond edition. 
with the approbation of the Council of Ministers, with- | When we find, however, that Lecky’s “ History of European 
draw it from circulation. All copies of such interdicted | Morals” has been confiscated in the printing establishment of 
publications are immediately confiscated. The printers, com- | M. Skariatine, we cannot help suspecting that the zeal of the 
positors, and other members of the staff of such establish- | Russian censors is greater than their sense or their equity. 
ments as seek to evade the regulations will be liable to suitable To put a finishing-stroke to the picture, the “Central Ad- 
penalties. When a work contains an incitement to a crime, | ministration of the Censorship” has announced that the 
the author ean be prosecuted. Every work of the kind | columns of the Messager Ojjiciel will contain for the future 
indicated must be presented to the Council of Ministers seven | “a weekly indicator” of the works of foreign and domestic 
days before being offered for sale, and every number of a/ authors which the public are permitted to read, all others 
review or magazine must be similarly presented four days | being, as it were, placed on a Russian Index The farce of 
before distribution to its subscribers.” It will be acknow- | Paternal government can no further go. Happily the “ Cen- 
ledged that their Highnesses the Council of Ministers have | tral Administration of the Censorship” has been possessed 
taken the most efficacious measures to provide themselves with | with the additional idea of announcing a weekly list 
a copious library of current publications at no expense, unless, | of forbidden books. Russians will therefore know by 
indeed, it turns out that, as in times past, current publications, |a glance at the Official lists what volumes they are to 
at least of any worthy kind, will unaccountably come to a order from their contraband agents, and what volumes may 
standstill, in spite of the tender regard evinced on their | be safely neglected, as stamped with the insipidity of the 
behalf. Literary genius is strangely insensible to authority. | official sanction. Might we suggest to the Minister of the 
It comes not at the beck of Caesars. Nay, if it is not per- | Interior, the Council of Ministers, and the Central Adminis- 
mitted, like the wind, to blow “ where it listeth,” the odds are tration of the Censorship, that the complete abolition of all 
that it refuses to appear at all. And this seems to be the | needless trammels on culture and science, the studied en- 
probable result of Ozar Alexander’s last piece of literary slave- | couragement of cheap and healthy literature— the only 
driving. | true antidote to cheap and unhealthy literature—coupled, of 

There can be no doubt that Russia suffers from the course, with a sensible criminal law, judicially and not arbi- 
pest of a literature of red-hot Socialism and mad universe- | trarily exercised, would form a “Preventive Code” which would 
subverting Nihilism such as no government that did not rest on | have this at least in its favour, that it had not been already 
the enlightened common-sense of a shrewd and free com- | tried, and turned out a miserable failure, in Russia before ? 
munity could dare to tolerate for an hour. The question is, | — 
however, whether the arbitrariness of the censorship is | sunshine 
calculated to promote the public enlightenment, and whether . ; THE ENGLISH BAR. , 
the propagation of incendiary publications is likely to be best | [ is sometimes difficult to understand why English states- 
restricted by measures which cramp and discourage every | men dally over the question of Judicial Reform. There 
higher effort of culture and refinement. There is no need to | are sO many conspicuous and inconvenient anomalies in our 
go beyond the very preamble of the recent decree, if not to | system of judicatare, and these have been so often condemned 
prove its noxious character, at least to throw the gravest | by scientific jurists, that it may appear at first sight easy for a 
suspicions on its wisdom and necessity. The Press Law of | Government to reap credit and profit from a bold scheme of 
1865, it is contended, permitted the uncensured publication of | reconstruction. But behind the hesitation of statesmen there 
the larger works—the uncensured publication, though even lies a real and not wholly unreasonable fear. _Those who look 
then they could be suspended at pleasure—on the sup- | closely at the question of judicial reorganization soon come to 
position that their size alone would restrict them to| perceive that it has two sides, and that all the arguments are 
the graver and steadier classes of society, and that | not on one side. In such a case, where reform seems to imply 














their price would prevent their propagation among | a change so radical as that from a centralised to a localised 
the mass of uncultivated readers. 


It is certainly | judicature, it is the business of statesmen to balance advantages 
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against disadvantages, and in the present instance, we fancy, 
Mr. Gladstone and other Liberal leaders have been scarcely 
able to make up their minds. We have on record the evidence 
of some among our most eminent lawyers pointing out the 
dangers of meddling with the English Bench and the English 
Bar as they exist at present, nor can any testimony be more 
emphatic than that of Mr. Justice Blackburn, in his dissent 
from the recently published Second Report of the Judicature 
Commission. “I attach much importance,” says this dis- 
tinguished judge, “ to the keeping up the great Central Bar of 
England. The only real practical check on the Judges is the 
habitual respect which they all pay to what is called ‘ the 
opinion of the profession,’ and the same powerful body forms, 
as I think, a real and the principal check on the abuse of 
patronage by the Government.” Such is the view which is 
brought into conflict in the minds of public men with the 
familiar and cogent argument for cheapening justice, and 
bringing it to the doors of the people by enlarging the authority 
of what are now known as the County Courts. A large 
measure for the localisation of legal business would unques- 
tionably break up the Central Bar which Sir Colin Blackburn 
regards as so indispensable a guarantee for the maintenance 
of the existing standard of legal morality. Can we be certain 
that it would be in our power to devise and apply any system 
of checks likely to fill the place of this institution? The 
Bar, let us remember, has not been created by Act of Parlia- 
ment or Royal Warrant ; such as it is, with all its merits and 
defects—and both are numerous—it has grown up gradually ; 
its traditions, its character, and its influences have been 
moulded by a long and memorable history. Whatever may 
be the deficiencies of our law, our judicature is above not 
merely reproach, but rivalry. No other country can show the 
same high level of stainless integrity and fearless independence 
among its judges and advocates. The conditions in which 
this tone and spirit were generated were not the concoction 
of Parliamentary wisdom, but the “fortuitous concourse”’ of 
influences nowhere else found united. If we had to create the 
result we admire anew, we should find it a difficult, if not an 
impossible, task to bring together the diverse and impalpable 
agencies that have made the English Bar what it is; and it 
is by no means clear that any other power would maintain 
the checks which guard the purity and freedom of the English 
Bench. 

It is a pity that this part of the question is so little dis- 
cussed, for this is really the cardinal point of the controversy. 


We are merely wasting time in contending for this or that | 


limit of County-Court jurisdiction, or for salaries high or low, 
until we have settled whether the great mass of the higher 
Tegal business of the country, which now is dealt with by a 
Central Bar, and by Judges chosen from that Bar and subject 
to its influence, is to be transferred to local tribunals, local 
practitioners, and local influences. It is undoubtedly true 
that the present system is dilatory and costly, and that the 
County Courts have worked so well upon the whole that 
the demand for bringing justice, cheap and speedy, to the 
people’s doors comes upon us with almost irresistible force. 
Yet the considerations we have noted may well give our 
statesmen pause. For after all, quality is as necessary to 
be thought of in supplying the people with justice as 
either rapidity or inexpensiveness. As a matter of fact, 
the local Courts are at present governed by the standard 
set in the higher Courts, and if they were to deviate 
materially from that standard, a large part of the business 
which now flows to them “by consent” would revert to 
the superior tribunals. In theory this might remain the case 
under a more extensive plan of localisation, for in important 
causes a right of appeal to the “ High Court” from the local 
Courts is reserved by the plan of the Judicature Committee. 
And for a time, in fact, the influence of the old system would 
be felt. But as soon as the vast withdrawal of legal work 
from the superior tribunals, and its transfer to the local 
Courts, had begun to thin the ranks of the Central Bar and 
to distribute its members more and more to the local centres, 
the prestige attaching to the former would pass away, and 
we are afraid would not pass away to the latter. It is 
certain that any large measure of localisation would destroy 
at a stroke half the business at least of the London Soli- 
citors, a body of men with whom only a very small minority 
of the provincial practitioners deserve to be compared. The 
Bar, of course, would follow business to the provinces, and 
though a few men of the first class might hold their ground in 
the Metropolis, the corporate power of the profession, as it is 
morally exercised, would inevitably disappear. We should 


then have to look for the operation of the checks which Mr, 
Justice Blackburn considers so valuable to the small local 
bodies of practitioners, barristers, and solicitors who would 
gather together in the centres of the new local circuits. The 
“opinion of the profession’ would cease to be a dominant 
influence over the conduct of Judges or of Governments, and 
for it would be substituted the opinion of local cliques of 
interested persons. 

It is fair to inquire whether in these circumstances, so 
different from that glare of public discussion in which judicial 
promotions and judicial acts stand now, we could reasonably 
expect the same substantial guarantees that we have got at 
present against inefficiency, jobbery, favouritism, and corruption. 
The experience of Continental countries does not lead us toa 
sanguine estimate of the chances. The local Bench, so far 
inferior to the present class of Judges in professional standing, 
social position, and fortune, would be open to suspicions, at 
least, if not to temptations, which would weaken public con- 
fidence in the purity of justice. The Bar would become 
tainted with the prejudices and jealousies which get hold of 
all professional bodies in provincial towns, and the solicitors 
would generally approximate to the type of the rural petti- 
fogger. These are at least the possibilities involved in the 
change from a centralised and localised judicature, and with- 
out questioning the immense advantages of giving the people 
cheap and speedy justice, we contend that there is something 
to be said on the other side. Statesmen may well hesitate to 
undermine a fabric that has stood so long and served the 
country so well, until at least we have the assurance that we 
shall get a decent weather-proof house in its stead. The pro- 
posals of the Judicature Commissioners respecting the juris- 
diction of the County Courts, if not open to all the obe 
| jections that may be urged against a complete scheme of 
localisation, are considered dangerous to the ‘Central Bar” 
by so high an authority as Mr. Justice Blackburn. Is it too 
late to inquire whether an alternative scheme may not be 
suggested, which, while cheapening the cost and quickening the 
| pace of Justice, would preserve the most essential features of 
| an historical system, defaced by many anomalies, but also dis- 
| tinguished by excellences that, once destroyed, could not be 
| restored by any policy within the power and wit of man to 
devise ? 














THE METROPOLITAN POLICE IN 1871. 

ERHAPS not one per cent. among us knows how much we 
owe to the Police. The blue-coated, stalwart, but some- 
what sluggish-looking figure perambulating our streets does 
not do himself justice. He has the air of a flaneur. We see 
him standing lazily at street-corners, peering into shops, 
strolling through the pleasant pathways of the parks, chatting 
with bright-eyed housemaids, or stalking solemnly along our 
busiest thoroughfares, apparently leading a life so aimless and 
monotonous that one fancies he must be devoured with ennui. 
Sometimes, no doubt, he may be seen pursuing a swarm of 
small children, or walking sedately by the side of a prisoner, 
or even, towards the midnight hours, embarrassed with a help- 
less drunkard of either sex. But on the whole, the public 
sees nothing or next to nothing of the laborious, constrained 
existence led by our civil warders. That amiable loitering in the 
public way represents a good deal, yet less than a tithe of the 
work done ; the chief part is out of sight, or known only to 
magistrates, aggrieved persons, the predatory classes, the dis- 
orderly, and the distressed. The real, the astonishing amount 
of business can only be faintly imagined after a careful 

perusal of Colonel Henderson’s Annual Report. 

The Metropolitan Police District includes a population, in 
round numbers, equal to that of Scotland. Yet, the Guards 
apart, the sole public force within the populous area is a 
body of little more than eight thousand men. There are 
under Colonel Henderson’s command 9,655 of all ranks, but 
the Government, public bodies and private persons, and the dock- 
yards absorb a large contingent. With the remainder the Com- 
missioner has to provide patrols over the vast city, to keep re- 
serves and spare men to attend police-courts and sessions, and 
perform a host of miscellaneous duties which increase with the 
increase of shows, festivities, gatherings of all kinds, from a 
rout in May Fair to an exhibition at Kensington. Since 1849 
a quarter of a million of new houses have been built and 
eleven hundred miles added to the “ beats,” yet since 1862 the 
force employed for duty, dockyards included, has only been 
increased by two thousand five hundred men. But the growth 
of London and the patrol work brought with it faintly repre- 
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sent the expansion of Police employments. During the last; It is satisfactory to learn that provision for recreation has 
twenty years Government has been called upon to do more not been wholly withheld from the Force. Someone had the 
and more, consequently fresh branches of labour must fall bright idea of supplying the stations with billiard-tables, and 
upon the agencies of prevention and repression, Each year means of playing other games. The result as been very bene- 
a ask that something should be done; who is to do it ? | ficial, though the notion of policemen playing billiards is cer- 
The answer is almost invariably, the Police. Thus they have | tainto shock thenarrow-minded sons of routine. They have also 
not only put down the coarser forms of disorder, arrest criminals | cricket clubs, rowing matches, athletic sports, excellent bands, 
caught flagrante delicto, track offenders who have escaped for | and well-attended educational classes. Too much cannot be 
the moment, and follow up the charge to conviction. It is | done for the reasonable amusement of the men off duty, and 
their business to issue summonses under various Acts of the mental training of all. Happily they get excellent discip- 
Parliament, mostly in abatement of nuisances ; to arrest stray , line, and as a rule, the men are improved in character by a hard 
dogs; to supervise beer-houses and taverns; to cope with the and ordered life. One superintendent, praising his subordi- 
roughs in their own quarters ; to attend fires; to inspect the | nates, speaks not only of their fidelity, zeal, and honesty, 
— of — nightly H hg ie ings qn if a | eo Bn eae eg _ a oe — — 
—found to be not possible, because Mr. Locke exempted | found out o e Police. e same enthusiast, no 
bakers from the provisions of the Act—to find lost persons ; | doubt with justice, attributes the admirable management 
to report on horses and carriages provided for public use; to | of carriage traffic to the “precision consequent on discipline, 
keep a register of habitual criminals ; to receive and restore lost | and steadiness and self-control acquired by drill.” Not the 
property; to issue orders to “casuals;” to transport delinquents | least curious fact in the Blue-book is the opening paragraph 
to prison, boys and girls to reformatories, paupers to workhouses, | of a report from the Superintendent of Portsmouth Dockyard. 
sick people to hospitals ; to direct street traffic ; to repress beg- | He quotes the “ Close Rolls” published by the Record Come 
gars ; to supervise pedlars ; to billet soldiers; to wage war on furi- | mission to show the antiquity of Portsmouth as a naval station. 
ous mes ly riding ; yp = a = rege — a paragroph = —- pintneosre a do oe me whog te on 
country-folk, foreigners, and dunderheads; to act as walking | or duties ; but the writer apparently could not resist the in- 
finger-posts, and often to fight for their lives. It would scarcely | sertion of this extract from hiscommon-place book. But then 
be possible to name a more varied business, or one demanding | he is a Scotchman. This Police Report is a record of very 
greater coolness, probity, temper, and a mixture of sternness and | large and very faithful services, and a curious commentary on 
good-nature, happily notrare. The strangest thing, perhaps, is | British manners and institutions in 1871. 
that the duty demanded is actually done, and done well, and 
that, in addition to all we have indicated, the Police are also 
drilled, and form really a fine division of infantry. ; No wonder THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE “ HEATHEN.” 
that the “many men who join in the belief that it is an easy HE Nati ; b 2 : 
sort of life, with few responsibilities and no severe discipline,” » UES GUND GES ofS attacking the Archbishop of 
get disgusted, when they find that it is a hard-working service, | + Canterbury in the 7imes display an unreasonable amount of 
and resign. Considering these facts, one is disposed to believe | !*Titation against a prelate whose appointed duty it is to warn his 
that the thoughtless public is not sufficiently grateful to a | hearers against all non-Christian forms of belief, and who is of all 
tried body of men who render London habitable and life yor in a one least ny to promote either be = 
endurable. or intolerance. Their annoyance, however, may warn bot t) 

Some of the broad facts stated by the Commissioner and his | Archbishop and the Missionary Societies whom he was addressing 

Superintendents are very striking. As the constable is a picked | of a blunder into which they and their agents are perpetually fall- 
man, recruiting is no easy work. The towns have ceased to | ing,—the blunder of attacking the great Creeds of Asia, Moham- 
yield a supply of the height required, five feet seven inches, while | medanism, Buddhism, and Hindooism, as if they were so many 
the country folk, who are physically fit, do not often‘come up | forms of fetish-worship scarcely worthy the attention of civilised 
to the mental standard. Yet in 1871 more than four thousand | human beings. Contempt never converts. We may put Moham- 
applied when only fifteen hundred were wanted. As many as medanism on one side, for the Missionary Societies have never 
ten per cent. quitted the service, or were dismissed after a | seriously assaulted the professors of that faith- though Mission- 
comparatively brief experience. The strain on the health may | aries, we may remark, as a curious circumstance, often display a 
be inferred from the sick list, which gives an average of ninety- | more acute dislike of Islam, which is, after all, monotheism, than of 
seven per cent. during the year, in other words, nearly the | any idolatrous creed whatever—but as regards Buddhism and 
whole body were in hospital at some time. There were | Hindooism, it is certain that this error is one of the main obstacles 
forty-eight deaths—consumption—fact eloquent of severe | not only to conversion, but to that mutual intelligibility which 

trials, figuring for one-third. Exposure day and night, in all is esseutial to the effective argument the Societies profess to 
weathers, of course, furnishes the explanation. But the constable desire. The Missionaries employed throughout Asia, especially in 
suffers from personal foes as well as the climate. The Com-/ [ndia and Burmah, though asa rule exceedingly high-principled 
missioner has a right to boast that the Metropolis has not for | men, very self-denying, very devoted and most successful 
many years been so free from crime, meaning the ordinary | civilizers, are not often men of much cultivation, and are always 

a of delinquencies. It speaks ill for the London rough, /men deeply stirred and annoyed by the superstitions of the 
: ay that the assaults on the Police increased from 2,858 | masses,—superstitions which seem to them, naturally enough, 
an 2009, to 2,058 = 1870, and 8,525 in 1871. Here we have | either childish or vicious. ‘Chey almost invariably therefore are 

indications of a serious evil, an index to the growth of the | tempted to a concentration of attention upon these superstitions 

eee cei tebetbert te me iene | which ends, even when they are thoughtfal men, in a certain for- 
7d 5 Ae . : 

in personal combat, but a very large proportion of wounds and | — be ee orp ancag 7, pg. re ae a P ae ‘ « 

fractures were undoubtedly sustained in the execution of duty. ae 7: ™ ns ee “ di on th : 4 “a me 

Another bad sign is the increase of drunkenness. It is startling | “end “4 nage oo eas a al Pa nt - = h 

to read that arrests on that score mounted up to the large total | * ee yee Ger, € a. i 8 ae me We » a 

of 28,240 persons. More burglaries and larcenies would be a|"° Teference to men like De. Hasberlin or Dr. Wilson, an 


less unf bl rr ‘can therefore never attack them with anything like effect. To 
saree pian Cine Ste Sy Se Sa aes use comparatively feeble but easily understood illustrations, they 


strong brigade of roughs who resist the guardians of the peace. . : 

The flagrancy of aon signs is enhanced by the sonics ' preach heaven in Burmah, but never answer the Buddhist argu- 

which has diminished the number of casuals and vagrants /ment that absorption into the Deity must be the most perfect 
” | form of eternal bliss; denounce idolatry in Bombay, and never 


and drawn many excellent servants from the Police itself. | . = ; . 
Amid the many services rendered, there is one which reveals | listen to the question how, if God is not in the idol, He can be 


very reckless habits in our London households. The Chief omnipresent ; and scold in Bengal about the amours of Krishna, 
Commissioner records the opinion that few windows are in a_ but never attempt to prove that a god cannot be released from all 
state of security to resist even the application of a putty-knife. | laws, as their opponentssay he is; still less to answer the subtle asser- 
But that defencelessness is not enough. The good people of | tion that acts such as Krishna's being only phenomena, and pheno- 
London leave doors and windows open by the thousand, scores | mena being all unreal, mere ideas within our own mind, can in noway 
of keys are found in the locks, and area-gratings, cellar-flaps, | affect the character of a Godhead. The allegation that a statement 
fanlights are left without fastenings of any kind. The number | visibly false within the regions covered by the senses may be true 
of instances detected testifies to the watchfulness of the police | within regions entirely beyond experience strikes them not as an 
and to the confiding carelessness of the public, for doubtless argument, false or true, but as a subterfuge which it isincumbent on 
scores of cases escaped notice. | them as truthful men to denounce with acrimonious scorn. They 
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treat Hindooism in particular as average Englishmen very often | the very essence of the Bengalee intellect, as it is that scorn is 
treat Catholicism, point to an absurdity like the recent hunt for | | the pervading tone of Mr. Thakur’s letters to the Archbishop of 
the Bishop’s grave-clothes in Torre del Greco, say that is Catholi- | Canterbury, of all the Native Press, and of every pamphlet 
cism, and entirely ignore the harmonious and highly developed, | by a native we ever saw. When he writes English the scorn 
though erroneous, system of thought which lies behind all that, and | | becomes oppressive, because, though Bengalee thought igs 
has satisfied the spiritual wants of so many millions of men. They go | ‘transferable into English, Bengalee humour is not, but when 
on at fair after fair and ceremonial after ceremonial demonstrating | he writes his own tongue the scorn is precisely Parisian, 
that the wooden figure before which so many rites are performed | as frequently amusing, or humorous, or even playful, though 
is not and cannot bea Deity, till their arguments weary even them- | the play is one of fancy, not of feeling, as incisive. An old 
selyes, and then wonder why the Brahmin, who never said the doll | | pundit, or native judge, or landholder often resembles with 
was a Deity, and is quite as little capable of believing such nonsense | an exactness our readers will scarcely believe an old French 
as they are—he holding only that his Order has been entrusted with | priest of the provincial type, very prejudiced, very unreceptive, 
the function of consecrating a figure which thenceforward is a very disinclined to novelty, but brightly humorous, essentially 
justifiable instrument for calling out faith—does not come critical, and eager for a conversational victory which he quite 
over instantly to their side. This method of assault, which is not | well knows how to win. Telling a man of that kind that he isa 
pursued with the wild tribes, who are supposed to have simple | fool for believing a creed which, as he sees, his interlocutor 
minds, and therefore have Christ preached to them without irri- | knows little about, is exactly as useful as telling the French 
tating denunciations, must be very ineffective with any people, and is | priest the same thing “ because he is an idolater.” His main 
with Hindoos almost fatal to success. The educated areirritated by | impression is not even offence, though he flushes a little, but utter 
it, for a reason constantly misapprehended by Englishmen, which | | wonder that anybody should be at once so wanting in politeness, 
we shall try to explain, and the uneducated disdain it, because | in information, and in toleration for other ideas. We say tolera- 
they of all mankind rely most upon authority. Every Hindoo | tion, for the true Hindoo, though he may be ready to kill hig 
down to the meanest knows that he is a member of an old and | child for quitting his people, is, like every other man with a 
very successful society, which has covered a vast continent with | pedigree creed, in a way very tolerant, that is to say, he never hates, 
stately cities, which has assigned among peoples who seem as | or cuts, or persecutes anybody for believing, or disbelieving, or 
numerous as the birds or the mosquitoes to every man his fitting doing anything whatever which he was born to believe, or disbe- 
place, which has given to him and all other men like him a pro- | lieve, or do. He is absolutely incapable, for instance, of treating 
tected life—caste-men are in many important respects like kinsfolk | the Jew as he was treated by Christians for centuries, and he is 
—and which has more completely than any other society | incapable by reason of the feeling which, as we believe, pervades 
known among men relieved its members of the pressure | his intellect, a passive, but profound scorn. The man not born a 
of hunger, of competition, and of social unrest. He knows | Hindoo cannot rise to the height of Hindooism,—why should he 
that for ages past an enormous brotherhood, who, as he} hatehim? 
assumes quite rightly, though on incorrect data, spring of | 
a higher blood than his own, has guided this society, has com- | OUR FISH SUPPLY. 
posed its poetry, has interpreted its literature, has expounded its | F all our supplies of food the one which we most neglect is fish. 
theology, and has regulated the expiatory observances of its daily | The seas that wash our coasts a bountiful nature has stocked 
life. He knows that this brotherhood is in possession of a vast | with fish in limitless quantities. The progress of invention and 
body of literature alleged to beinspired, and certainly full of subtle | enterprise has been each year improving the means of locomotion, 
thought,—though we cannot admit the correctness of S. B. Thakur’s | until there is now scarcely a town so remote or obscure that it is 
statement, in answer to the Spectator, that it is full of knowledge | not in easy and rapid communication with the capital. Yet 
about physics—that it is in some departments of life extremely | enormously as London has increased during the last four-and- 
successful, for example it maintains a discipline more severe than twenty years, and immensely as its wants have consequently 
that of Catholicism; and that it does itself believe, if not in the | grown, the quantity of fish that reached it last year was actually 
ceremonial creed it teaches, in the deeper creed upon which that | less than in 1848! The statement would be incredible, were it 
exoteric teaching is avowedly based. Naturally he wants the | not proved by the statistics published by the Markets’ Committee 
arguments of this brotherhood to be answered first, and when he | of the City of London. It is not that the fisheries have decreased 
sees that they are not answered,—and he is quite sharp enough to in value, or that they are worked with greater difficulty. We 
see that the Brahmin is often his rival’s superior in dialecties—he | shall adduce evidence by and by to establish this. Neither is it 
turns away with a certain scorn of the teacher whois taking advan- | ‘that the number of fishermen or fishing boats has fallen off. On 
tage of his unlearned condition, who shrinks, as he fancies, from | the contrary, both are constantly increasing. Between 1820 and 
conflict with the wise, and wants to confine it only to the simple. | | 1830 Yarmouth possessed less than fifty fishing smacks, now there 
Let the Missionary be believed, he thinks,in the Colleges of | are about three hundred daily at work from that port alone. The 
Nuddea (the Oxford of Bengal), before he seeks to be believed in | construction of the Great Eastern Railway has developed a new 
the village market-place. | fishing port at Lowestoft. Within the last few years the railway 
This tendency to contempt, arising from the belief that the | accommodation for the fish there has been twice doubled, and 
serious arguments for Hindooism are never disproved, isimmensely | during this present summer the town has asked for a still 
aggravated among some Asiatics races by mental peculiarities, which | further increase of accommodation. Iu Scotland a railway 
Missionaries as a body always seem to misunderstand, or under- | has just been opened to Helmsdale and beyond, on the 
standing, disregard. We venture to say that no Englishman | north-east coast, and to a fishing loch on the west coast, 
who derives his idea of the Bengalee people—nearly forty millions | thus bringing hitherto inaccessible and prolific fishing grounds 
—from Missionary reports, would doubt that they are essentially | into immediate communication with London. The West Coast 
evil children, gentle enough and graceful enough, and with a | of Scotland, in fact, is said to be one of the most productive round 
capacity for being taught some things ; but very literal, very recep- | the island. A correspondent of Land and Water, a year ago, saw 
tive, and much the intellectual inferiors of rather dull and heavy | a halibut weighing 25 lbs., a ling four feet long, a dozen gurnet, and 
Englishmen; that, in fact, they do not differ much from the | six skate sold at Stornoway for half-a-crown! Lastly, the estab- 
popular conception of South Sea Islanders. The notion | lishment of a line of steamers between Milford Haven and Kinsale 
that the Bengalee, particularly when educated in the old way, brings the rich fisheries of the South of Ireland also within our 
as the working priesthood are, is an exceptionally witty being, reach. ‘There is thus no real difficulty in increasing our supply to 
with a deep enjoyment cf humour, sometimes sardonic and | any desirable extent. But in truth, without drawing on these 
always sarcastic; a man with a high capacity for repartee, a) distant sources, we have, on our own Eastern Coast, fishing- 
rooted love of debate, and a keen relish for acid persiflage; who/ grounds capable of yielding many times the quantities they now 
ean write epigrams Martial would not have despised, and satires | furnish us with. While hundreds of thousands of our poor people 
as polished as those of Pope; that he esteems the Englishman | are suffering hunger, or obliged to live on unwholesome food, and 
very much as the Athenian esteemed the Roman, or the Parisian | while our civilisation is disgraced by deaths from actual starva- 
of to-day esteems the Berliner,—as a highly efficient barbarian, tion, thousands of tons of fish are annually wasted on our 
who knows how to make penknives, and build ships, and | Eastern Coast, cast back again into the sea, or thrown out 
conquer the world, but knows comparatively little of any-| upon the fields to serve as manure. It is difficult to speak 
thing higher, who cannot understand metaphysics, and does | with calmness of such wilful wickedness, but lest the reader 
not feel for antiquity, and is careless of his relation to the | should suppose that we make the statement on insufficient 
divine, seems to the average Englishman even in India as something | grounds, we hasten to lay the evidence for it before him. On 
beyond belief. Yet it is as certain that intellectual scorn is of | | July 15 an influential deputation, consisting of noblemen, rail- 
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way directors, and municipal functionaries, waited on the Corpo- | the great féte of France and the special féte of Bourbonne, the 
ration of London, to urge upon that body to carry out wien | Assumption of Our Lady, and we found the little town full of 
delay the intentions of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts with respect life and activity. Nothing very splendid or important was to take 
to Columbia Market. In the course of the proceedings, Lord | place until the afternoon, when /a musique was to perform in the 
Mahon presented a memorial from the Lowestoft Commissioners, gardens, conducted by a gentleman who combines so many official 
in which this passage occurs :—‘‘ Such has been, and especially last | posts that I cannot remember them all, and who turns up in a 
autumn, the enormous catch of herrings, that a great number of | fresh capacity every day. Then the promenade Orfeuil was to be 
lasts of this valuable supply of human food were destroyed for | thronged with admiring spectators of the wonders of the Arts, as 








want of a market, and used in this neighbourhood as manure for 
land.” Lord Mahon, in supporting the memorial, repeated this 
statement, and Colonel Jervis, M.P., varied it by saying that 
‘what they wanted was a place for those ihousands of tons of 
common fish which now were converted into manure.” This de- 
struction is not confined to herrings, but extends to all the cheaper 
fish, and is not caused by any fanciful notion that fish is excep- 
tionally good manure, or by any theory that the fish could not be 
sold in London. 

What, it will be asked, is the motive for this criminal waste ? 
The answer is simple. It is the result of a monopoly. All fish 
brought to London at present must be sent to Billingsgate 
Market. But Billingsgate, however conveniently situated when 
our supply reached us by river, is in a very inconvenient position 
now that nearly two-thirds of the fish comes by rail. The 
approaches to it are narrow, crowded, and difficult, and to 
make matters worse, the market itself is too small. ‘The small- 
ness of the market renders a considerable increase of the number of 
salesmen impossible, and thus gives a practical monopoly to those 
who happen to have stalls. As a matter of course, therefore, they 
consult their own convenience, not the public requirements. ‘They 
can do only a certain amount of business, and it is their interest, 
consequently, to prevent a large consignment. For as the 
demand is always sure to exceed the supply, by artificially limiting 
the supply they save themselvos trouble, and at the same time 
keep up prices. They are enabled to do this by the way in which 
the trade is carried on. Within the last twenty or twenty-five 
years there have arisen middlemen, as between the salesmen and 


the fishermen. ‘These middlemen are connected by partnership or | 


agency with the salesmen in London, but they themselves reside 
on the coast. When, therefore, the market is becoming glutted, 
the salesman nee‘s only to telegraph to the middleman, and farther 
consignments are at once stopped. But this is not the only evil 
of the system. The salesmen, having the trade in their hands, 
naturally accommodate their largest customers first. ‘The sales of 
dear fish, salmon, turbot, and the like, such as are bought by the 
great West-End and City fishmongers, occupy the morning till 
nearly eight o’clock ; but by that time much of the cheap fish, 
which is packed in vans in the almost impassable approaches 


to the market, has spoilt. So that when the costermongers, the | 


distributors to the poor, come to be served, the supply is still 
farther diminished and enhanced in price. In an interesting 
series of articles in the Eastern Post on this subject, we are told 
that on one occasion “two hundred packages of fish sent up by 
the Great Eastern Railway did not arrive in the market till eleven 
o’clock in the day, and the whole consignment was spoiled.” Thus 
there is a double waste, at the coast and in London, from which 
the public and the fisherman alike suffer. The Billingsgate sales- 


| represented by painting and the drama. Hints of the possible 
arrival of illustrious strangers were rife, and we knew for a fact 
that there was already a brown bear in Bourbonne. Indeed he 
had paid us a visit, coming into the ever-accessible hall of Madame 
G—’s house at the end of a rusty chain attached to a collar much 
too big for him, which pushed his ears up and made him unneces- 

sarily wretched,—a collar which must have been intended fora 
grizzly. He was a melancholy, misanthropic bear ; he leaned dis- 
consolately against the door-post, he did not look fierce, or strong, 
or anything but bored to extinction; we thought he would not 
mind being rid of his ragged brown coat, and melted down into 
balm of Columbia. I never saw anyone so dirty as his leader; 
“he was browner than the bear and as despondent; he said they 
were both Lithuanians, but I did not believe him. ‘‘ There’s an 
elephant and a camel, yes, a camel with two humps,” our bonne 
assured us, and we smiled assent and anticipation, not wishing to 
undeceive her; but as we had happened, while taking one of those 
walks which puzzled the natives and the visitors alike, to see the 
caravan of beasts passing towards the town, and had observed its 
dimensions, we did not set our hearts on the elephant and the 

camel with two humps. The pelican of the wilderness, with a 
neat dinner of pebbles laid out for him, the cassowary of the Nile 
(fleuve @ Afrique, as the programme considerately explained), with 
its legs much pinker than nature, we should probably behold ; and 
we did not despair of monkeys, which indeed we had already 
scented in the air. An agreeable flutter pervaded the little town ; 

everybody was bidding everybody good morning in the street, the 

weather was beautiful, the sky had put on the identical blue of 

Murillo’s great picture, a promising odour of cake went up from 

all the ovens where a species of pastry peculiar to Bourbonne and 

| highly commendable was being baked on a large scale, and there 


| was quite a procession of young laundresses carrying home thin 


‘and beflounced white muslin dresses, suspended from long sticks, 
The show of caps was dazzling, many of them trimmed with a 
beautiful lace made at Mirecourt, and covered with wonderful 
needlework. Several priests are at Bourbonne just now, and each 
has the privilege of officiating once a day,so there were many 
masses, beginning at five o'clock, and lasting until midday. At 
eight the congregation was very large and in high spirits, and 
the little old church, dark and gloomy in general, was wonder- 
fully brightened up for this joyful occasion. I am sure some 
strange history attaches to the priests’ vestments here, but I 
have not been able to get any information. They are curiously 
|beautiful. ‘The surplice worn yesterday by the vicaire is 
_made of the finest muslin I ever saw so employed, and em- 
| broidered nearly a yard deep with the harvest emblems in wonderful 
| needlework. I never saw anything like the raising of the bunches 
‘of grapes, the curling of the vine tendrils, and the feathery grace 





men, however, find their profit in the system, and are in no hurry | of the bearded barley. It is a peculiarity here that we all catch 
to change it. And in this disposition they are encouraged by the | cold simultaneously, and all get over it at the same time. Yester- 
Corporation. Indeed, it is the Corporation which is chiefly to day we had just begun a cold, and the sneezing in church was 
blame in this matter. They have stolidly refused to enlarge | continuous and universal. Nobody coughed, everybody sneezed 
Billingegate or to improve the approaches to it, they rejected the | in volleys, which took a little from the effect of the vicaire'’s very 
proposal to add a fish department to the new Meat Market, and | nice sermon, but in no way disturbed the general gravity. The 
now, when the Baroness Burdett-Coutts made over to them | Suisse was a spectacle to behold. His uniform, of the finest and 
Columbia Market, they have neglected to take a single step to | most vivid scarlet cloth, with very long tails, large pockets, tight 
carry out her intentions regarding it. It is to be hoped that they | sleeves, huge cuffs, and a profusion of gold braid, was evidently 
may be compelled to remedy this wilful neglect to fulfil a trust. | made, perhaps sixty years ago, for a much larger man, and the 


There are few institutions more beneficial to the poor than Colum- 
bia Market may be made, if the intention of its founder be carried 
out, as it would help to cheapen their food. But this, after all, 
will go only ashort way. Before London is properly supplied, 


| effect is ludicrous, especially as the sleeves are too tight, whereas 
| the garment is, in other places, quite unaffectedly “ taken in” with 
pins. But the dignity of our Suisse is not to be affected by such 
trifles ; he is slightly fierce, deeply preoccupied, and he lets his 


‘halberd drop on the stone floor with a decision which makes one 
| start, if it be anywhere near one’s toes. It is easy to see that 
| many of the adjoining villagers have come in, and as the congrega- 
| tion disperses, I hear exulting prognostications of the difficulty of 
| getting into the gardens in the afternoon, and of encombrement in 
‘the hotels. Of these edifices it is the custom to speak figuratively, 
At twelve, a grand carillon rings out, the deep, sweet tones of 
Peen 4 Cmamensanty the ancient bells fill the bright air with a pathetic vibration which 

Bourbonne-les- Bains, Haute Marne, 16th August. brings tears to one’s eyes, and every body goes to breakfast. No- 

WE were awakened yesterday morning at 5 a.m. by a most merry | thing remarkable in the way of toilettes yet, and a kind of general 
and musical peal from the bells of the ancient church in honour of | consent to ignore the fact that it is /éte for the present, until we 


markets must be greatly multiplied, and railway goods’ fares 
considerably reduced. 
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all meet by and by, as if we had not seen each other to-day | form a separate prize), a pair of garters, a little shoe snuff-box, 
before, under the limes and acacias. A capital opportunity of | and a Gallic cock in red sugar, with a rapidly developing tendency 
judging of the progress of the patients,—for everybody who could | to dissolve in the sun. From the fair we hurried away to see the 
walk, or limp, or drag himself or herself there anyhow, would procession start from the old church porch after vespers, and it 
certainly visit the promenade Orfeuil. I have seen an old picture | was a very pretty sight as a troop of young girls in white 
somewhere of the halt and lame hobbling down to the pool of | dresses and veils came out, carrying banners, followed by the 
Siloam, and I was reminded of it yesterday. At one corner of the | priests and choristers, and respectfully accompanied by the crowd. 
promenade, abutting on the street, there is a little fountain, and | ‘I'he banners are curiously beautiful, especially that of the Holy 
as we watched the people going down the hill, it seemed to be their | Trinity, and that of the harvest. The first reposoir was in front 
destination. There they were, trudging bravely, even merrily, on | of the ancient statue of Notre Dame de Bon Secours de Bourbonne, 
erutches, with canes, some with artificial legs, preternaturally stiff | where the old walls were covered in with waving green boughs, and 








and shapely, all looking content and pleased, and with such sun- 
shine, and such musical rustling among the trees, that the groups 
of villagers could not get over it, and discussed the weather just like 
Britons. 

The succession of attractions of this memorable day did not 
permit us to lack even that delicious sense of not having time 
enough to doit all in essential to pleasure. First the beasts and 
the shows generally, then the thanksgiving procession to be seen 
after vespers, then the gardens and the music, an odious 
interlude of dinner, followed by the illuminations and the ball. A 
tremendous beating of drums and shouting inseparable from peep- 
shows announced the proceedings of the fair, so we hurried away 
to Orfeuil. Such an amusing scene, and so orderly! We took | 
our places in the queue, at the entrance of the central booth,—a 
splendid place; none of your green baize and rough planks about 
it, but handsome drapery of Oriental design, with lace curtains, 
and star-spangled banners, and pots of artificial flowers at 
regular intervals all rouad. This is the Museum of [Illus- 
trated History, and you study its glories by applying your eye| 
to a succession of oblong pieces of glass inserted in the wall. 
Impossible to give you an idea of the gravity and politeness of the 
people as they trooped slowly by. We were delighted with the 
pictures, which embraced an immense variety of subjects and very 
original schools of art. The taking of the Bastille, the populace 
at work at the Champ de Mars, the Oath upon the Altar of the 
Country ; the burning of the Tuileries, the Hétel de Ville, and 
the Palais de Justice ; scenes on the fortifications during the siege, 
several figurative Republics, and touching scenes of fraternity, the 
4th September in many aspects of ignominy (it is strange how 
these people love to reproduce the event of Sedan, now that they 
are comfortably convinced that the blame may be thrown on one 
man), and the ascent of many balloons, whose passengers look 
much too happy to be natural. Round we go, leisurely, no one 
pushing, no one hurrying; an old man in a blouse asks me 
which is the Louvre, in the great picture of Paris, and pulls 
off his cap while I try to make him distinguish the various build- 
ings ; and our two sous are received at the sortie by a lady in a silk 
gown and a beautiful cap, who extends for that purpose a gold- 
worked velvet bag. On we go to the next, a Theatre of Instruc- 
tion, surmounted by a line of pictures of surprising diversity. In 
the middle is the Crucifixion of Our Lord ; on the right the taking | 











of Saarbriick, and the wounding of Marshal MacMahon; on the | 
left, General Garibaldi charging straight down an unfathomable 

precipice, and a really well executed picture of the burial of a young | 
franc-tireur. Then there are all sorts of games; a gorgeous merry- | 
go-round, with the horses in armour, with plumed heads; a wheel 


of fortune, surrounded by an absorbed and silent crowd ; a tir aux | 
lapins, which we carefully avoid ; and a tir au pistolet, taking place 


grasses, and flowers. Here thanks were returned for the blessing 
of a bounteous harvest, and then the procession wound its way 
down the steep hill to the fountain in front of the Hospital, where 
there was a second reposoir. Here a hymn of praise for the healing 
water was solemnly sung, and the procession returned to the church, 
delivered up the banners, and dispersed, all flocking into the 
gardens, where there was plenty of room for them. 

Then appeared the toilettes in all their glory. This is the 
Longchamps of Bourbonne, and open admiration is the order of 
the day. We saw many pretty dresses, and one brave and enthu- 
siastic lady made the only political demonstration of the day by 
turning out in violet from her bonnet to her boots, declaring that 
she at least was determined to celebrate the Emperor's féte. There 
is an artist in hair at Bourbonne, whose services my sister bespoke 
for this occasion, on which it is the custom to go ‘in one’s hair’ 
to the rooms. The artist arrived in the evening, looking very hot 
and nervous, and broke ground by declaring that he had not been 


| prepared to find that Mademoieelle’s plaits grew on her head, that 


he had never learned to plait in that fashion, that he could not do 
it, and that he could not explain to himself how anyone ever had 
done it. My sister tried a compromise,—if he would divide and 
brush her hair, and make the rolls, she would do the plaits herself. 
He took a brush in one hand, mopped his brow with a handker- 
chief held in the other, while I looked on with a pitiless eye. 
‘* Begin, then,” I suggested, but he thought he would like to see 
how Mademoiselle did the plaits first. Never shall I forget the 
anxious and forlorn helplessness of that big man, as he stood be- 
hind her chair and watched her fingers weaving the hair, now 
mopping his forehead, now uttering ‘‘ Mon Dieu!” unconsciously. 
‘¢ See, that is how it is done. I have given you a lesson; you will 
know how to do it next time.” ‘‘ Jamais, Mademoiselle,” he re- 
plied, in tones of deepest tragedy, ‘‘ je ne pourrais pas. Ces coiffures 
la resteront & tout jamais trop difficiles pour moi.” Then he sighed 
deeply, laid down the brush, with which he had not touched my 
sister’s hair, gave his forehead an angry dab, and saying, with a 
sad bow, ‘* Mesdames, j’y renonce, et je vous salue,” he went out 
of the room, and was half-way down the interminable staircase 
before I had recovered presence of mind enough to present him 
with afranc. ‘‘ Do you think anything like my giving a hair- 
dresser a lesson in plaiting, and his not even touching my hair, 
ever happened before?” my sister asked me, when I returned. 


|** Only when Messrs. Dixon and Dilke escorted the mail,” I re- 


plied. We saw him among the crowd at the ball-room door 
afterwards, searching wistfully for that incomprehensible coiffure 
among the ranks of the spectators, and were sorry to know that 
there was one heavy heart there, at all events. 

The illuminations were highly successful, the paper lanterns 
were of the most brilliant colours, and they burned for two hours 





in a superb booth, which we are also going to pass by, when we | at least. The ball was exceedingly animated, and I observed 
catch a glimpse of a face we have been watching with interest for| many patients who had hitherto confined themselves to the 
weeks, and the young officer whom I have before men- | lancers at the utmost plunged wildly into the schottisch. When 
tioned calls to us joyously to come and see his prizes. He has| all the candles were nearly burned out, and the band were to a 
been getting better daily, and now he has quite discarded his | man asleep, the dancing came to an end, crutches and canes 
carriage and his rug, and limps about ever so actively by the aid of a , were brought out of corners, and a large party of us returned to 
crutch andacane. There is a little colour in his face, and his; Madame G ’s, with a strong escort of the “jolliest ” cripples 
gaiety is charming and infectious. He sits all day long in the | ever beheld off a signboard. We have taken leave to-day of the 
garden, reading, talking, playing chess, and in the evenings keeps | place and the people, for to-morrow we are once more to be 
me company, while the people who are young and have available | hoisted into the vehicle which recalls the memory of Pierrotin, and 
legs are walking about or dancing. He tellsme about the war and his to be trundled and bumped away to La Ferté-Bourbon.—F. C. H. 
eamarades, about his mother, of course, and has good sense and mod- 

esty enough to redeem a whole regiment of blagueurs. We wonder at | 











his good spirits, but he says, ‘‘ With patience and gaiety one goes | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
far.” Yes, but it takes a good deal of both to sit still contentedly. | — 
He shoulders his crutch and shows how fields were lost most | THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 


candidly. He was in four battles, and three combats (I don’t (To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


understand the distinction, but he insists upon it), and he was Sir,—Mr. Galton’s interesting letter in your paper of yesterday 
quite delighted to have carried off a little heap of prizes at the tir. | induces me to trouble you with a few observations in reply to that 
He had never shot with a pistol before, he explained (revolvers gentleman and on the subject generally. With reference to your 
don’t count), and there he was, the envied possessor of a green correspondent’s first point, must it not be conceded that, even 
glass candlestick, a snuffers-tray (without the snuffers,—they though prayer be not intuitive, it may be effective of its proper 
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urposes ? 


Hardly any one would maintain that the multiplica-|it is simply and absolutely impossible, by reason of the con- 


tion table or the 47th proposition of the first book of Euclid come | ditionality which attaches as an essential characteristic to all 


to man intuitively, but yet they are very effective means for the 


accomplishing of certain ends. Similarily, prayer may be effica- 


cious, even though it be, as Mr. Galton thinks, the result of in- 


struction, and not of intuition. 


If this be so, one need not in this connection examine your 


correspondent’s other point, touching the comparative cogency of 
intuition and observation. 


some hospital set apart as a prayer-test. 


But now, to come to the great question 
of the efficacy of prayer and to the challenge to have a ward in 


Christian prayer.—I am, Sir, &c., 


London, August 25, 1872. JoHN MACNAUGHT. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I must confess to have experienced a certain amount of 
difficulty in apprehending the exact force of Mr. Galton’s argu- 
ment with regard to what he considers ‘‘ strategic points ” in the 
present discussion. 
He asserts that those who deny the right of appeal to statistical 


So far as one prays to achieve some purpose oneself, it may | inquiry upon the efficacy of prayer implicitly assume two pro- 


probably be assumed, and will scarcely be questioned, that earnest 
desires reverently stated before God, as even a supposed friend, 
will be purified of some unattainable and unreasonable cravings ; 
and the same process of stating desires to one’s God will 
strengthen resolution, and will ensure a wiser selection of means 
for attaining the wished-for end. To this extent, then, perhaps, it 


may be allowed that prayer is efficacious. 
But then there is intercessory prayer. 


What of it? May we 
not say that, so far as it is employed in the manner sketched 


positions, viz., that the desire to pray is intuitive, and that the 
cogency of intuition is greater than observation. ‘These two pro- 
positions he proceeds todisprove. Now, granting for the moment 
that he has succeeded in doing so, I do not clearly see how he 
considers that he has advanced his position with regard to the in- 
efficacy of prayer. It appears to me that Mr. Galton's argument 
is entirely a work of supererogation. 

I am not aware that those who profess belief in the efficacy of 
prayer are under the necessity of arguing that the reason of hold- 


above, and so far as it sets the petitioners to work devising and | ing such a belief is a matter of intuition with them. The reason- 


executing the best methods for superinducing health, and happi- 


able Christian, no more, I suppose, than the scientific man, is 


ness, and good morals for those on whose behalf supplications are | liable to maintain that a proposition which is not of the nature of 


made, to this extent prayer is efficacious? 
effectiveness become more and more perceptible. 


dours, the poet’s words are in no small measure true,— 


“ And all your views may come to naught 
When every nerve is strained.” 


$o again, but more obviously still, when prayers are made for rain, 


Bat limits to its | an axiom is incapable of proof. 
With reference 


to good wishes, before Heaven, for ourselves and for our neigh- 


Yet Mr. Galton’s letter seems to 
be based on a contrary opinion. The process of his reasoning is 
very simple. He first makes the assumption that those who 
oppose his view consider intuition to be the only ground for 
prayer. He proceeds to prove that the desire to pray is not intui- 
tive. ‘This he considers equivalent to proving that the belief in 
the efficacy of prayer is absurd. Surely the demonstration is not 


or dry weather, or success in war, or any such matter, opposing | quite complete. 


entreaties are morally certain to be addressed to the Deity ; and 
both sets of desires cannot be accomplished at the same time and 
place, so that, supposing, as we may, each petition to come from 


The objection of those who deny the right of appeal to statis- 
tical inquiry in this matter is not that such a method is an appeal 
to experience, when it should be an appeal to intuition, but 





equally acceptable hearts, here is another source of limitations to | rather that it is an appeal to only one branch of experience, and 


the efficacy of prayer. 


Something might be urged to the effect | that a branch which science is not competent to investigate. If 


that the praying farmer will be most provident in varying his | Mr. Galton means to maintain that there is nothing which is not 


crops, and doing the best that can be done to make hay while the 


sun shines. But those who doubt the efficacy of prayer would 


within the range of scientific inquiry, he should say so. The 
discussion would be much simpler. To assert that there is no 


reply, that it is the wisdom and not the piety of the agriculturist that | efficacy in prayer because there is no God to pray to would bea 


secures his crop; or the sternness and not the religion of the | plain enough statement. 


Cromwellian that wins the battle. 

Besides, if we pass from prayer generally, to Christian prayer 
in particular, must not the widest hopes, and precepts, and 
promises of the New Testament be iuterpreted and limited by the 
fact that the Master himself when he prayed, repeatedly and 
with intensest earnestness, for deliverance from a death of anguish 
and ignominy to himself, accompanied by wretched sin in those 
around him, only prayed conditionally, ‘‘If it be possible ;” 
“nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done”? Surely, Christian 
prayer, for whatsoever we wish in Christ's name, the “ effectual, 
fervent prayer of a righteous man,” can only be addressed to the 
Heavenly Father with this same conditionality attached, by impli- 
cation or expressly, to its every sigh, its every thought, its every 
word. But if this be the very nature of Christian prayer—if we 
‘can only ask recovery of health, for ourselves or others, if such be 
the Father’s will—what becomes of the proposed test by a 
hospital ward? Christian prayer must be for all the wards and 
all their patients, that they may all recover, if God will. As likely 
as not, it may be in His wisdom that the ward not allotted to the 
necessarily non-Christian supplications shall have the larger pro- 
portion of recoveries. Look at it as we may, the test shows itself 
to be inapplicable. 

And yet it may be held, not as a matter of miracle in the 
popular conception of that term, but asa result of common observa- 
tion, that in the case of two hospitals, one of which is conducted 
in careful but non-religious ways, and the other in careful and 
Christian ways, the patients in the latter would, generally, gain 
peace of mind and hope in such-wise that they would be more 
likely to recover health than the no less skilfully tended sufferers 
in the former. 

To sum up, this letter is intended to maintain that, whether 
the desire to pray be intuitional or acquired, prayer is, in a large 
measure, effective in attaining the direct objects prayed for; and 
where this may not be, it soothes the mind and strengthens the 
suppliant for enduring manfully that which is the inevitable behest 
of beneficence ; and yet further, this letter maintains that, apart 
from Christian prayer necessarily involving such efforts for the 
objects prayed for as would be credited with the special cures in 
the ward-test contemplated (if that test were otherwise possible), 





Perhaps this is a ‘‘ strategic point” in 
reserve ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Granborough Vicarage, Bucks. CuarLes W. Srusss. 





(To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Can you allow me space for a few words on the subject of 
the “ Efficacy of Prayer ”? 

1. It seems to me that Mr. Galton, and those who think like 
him, have, as against the Christian, avoided the main point at 
issue. Surely the Christian argues from the existence of a loving 
Father in heaven to the efficacy of prayer, and not from the 
efficacy of prayer to the existence of a personal God. It is because 
Christ has revealed to us a Heavenly Father who loves us with a 
love of which we can only see a faint reflection in the highest 
earthly affection, that we Christians are emboldened to offer up 
our petitions to Him in trustful and child-like confidence. It 
would be to me the most glaring contradiction in terms to believe 
in a Deity such as the God of the New Testament, and yet to 
hold either that He does not heed my prayers, or else that He 
cannot answer them if he would. Let Mr. Galton prove to me 
that Christianity is an imposture or a delusion, and he will have 
no need to pelt me with statistics in proof of the inefficacy of 
prayer. 

2. Mr. Galton says of his opponents, ‘‘ They assert, first, that 
the desire to pray is intuitive to man.” I assert nothing of the 
sort in the sense in which Mr. Galton understands the words. I 
hold that the desire to pray is ‘‘ intuitive ” just so far as the belief 
in a personal God is “ intuitive,” and no further. And this belief 
in a personal God J shall certainly hold to be “ intuitive” and 
‘* necessary ” in the highest sense of the words, in spite of the un- 
doubted fact that the vast majority of the human race have never 
held the belief at all. 

3. But,” it is urged, ‘examine statistics! see with what 
difficulties your doctrine of prayer is beset!” Granted; but I 
assert, in reply, that the highest spiritual truths are precisely those 
which are and must be beset with the greatest difficulties. I hold 
with Dr. Newman that the fundamental spiritual truth, without 
which all religion can be little better than a mockery, the belief in 
|a personal God, is the one point of faith which is encompassed 
| with most difficulty. Yet this being of a God is a truth which is 
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borne in upon my mind with a conviction as irresistible as the 
conviction of my own existence. That this subject of the efficacy 
of prayer is in many respects painfully perplexing, I readily admit. 
But I venture to think that the Christian solution is, at least, as 
satisfactory as that of the philosopher who, like the ancient sophist, 
insists upon making man the measure of all things, and metes out 
with the iron measuring-rod of statistics and averages the influ- 
ences of that Spirit which “ bloweth where it listeth.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Marlborough College. A. BaBINGTON. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’} 

Srr,—I have read with high interest the correspondence on this 
subject, though the view adopted by Mr. Galton and those who 
think with him is by no means novel. Thus, in times comparatively 
recent, Priestley, with what may almost be called the “ scientific ” 
instinct, set himself to lower our notions about prayer, which he 
seemed to regard as an amiable delusion, having, however, a dis- 
tinctly beneficial effect on the person praying. Gilbert Wakefield 
denied the efficacy of prayer altogether. Allow me to express my 
opinion that if prayer is an affair of the heart, a communing 
between man and his Maker, none but God, who alone is the 
Searcher of Hearts, could possibly be competent to supply the 
statistics of prayer. Prayer is without the province of statistics. 

But the efficacy of prayer has been attended by the constant 
experience of thousands of persons, whose testimony as to physical 
or external matters no one would presume to doubt. Why doubt 
it as to the efficacy of prayer? ‘The efficacy of prayer is as truly 
a matter of experience—necessarily of inner experience—as that 
fire burns is a matter of sensational experience. In either case it 
is experience, only the experience must needs be of a different sort. 
It should seem, moreover, that of the physical phenomena alone 
is it possible to collect statistics of any worth ? I should submit 
that the efficacy of prayer as just stated belongs to experience, 
and to the testimony supplied by experience. But (this being a 
minor matter) is not prayer in some sort an instinct common to 
mankind? One of the sublimest prayers on record was composed 
by Socrates. But I especially desired to call attention to the argu- 
ment derived from experience.—I am, Sir, &c., T. H. Gipson. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—If the desire to pray is, as Mr. Galton asserts, ‘ not 
intuitive ” to humanity, but ‘is an artificial creation of theolo- | 
gians,” what made the theologians pray? Out of nothing nothing | 
can come is as true of mind as of matter. If a future missionary 
should ever find a tribe of savages who have no belief in invisible | 
power and no feeling of worship, he will find it a hard if nota 
hopeless task to create such a feeling. The records of Christian | 
missions clearly prove that the missionary has not to create the | 
inclination to pray, but merely to direct the existing worship of | 
the unseen to a worthier object. Indeed, Mr. Galton, in admitting 
fetish-worship among the ‘class of feelings which are intuitive,” 
virtually concedes his first strategic point, for it is the instinct or 
intuition of worship, not its perfection, that the theologian claims 
to be common to humanity. If we believe in the existence of a 
personal Deity, the Father of all men, it is surely not too much to 
suppose that He condescends to every aspiration, however feeble 
and imperfect, of the lowest of his children. When men could 
find no better mode of judging than the result of a trial by ordeal 
or duel, I believe that God, even through such imperfect means, 
did often “defend the right.” If He had invariably done so, the 
process of mental and spiritual growth would have been arrested. 
If it is true generally, as Mr. Galton believes, that the theologians 
of the present English Church do not believe in the divine origin of 
dreams, miraculous cures, demoniacal possessions, and exorcisms, 
so much the worse for that Church, since its leaders have ceased 
to believe in the faith of their Master. 

Mr. Galton’s second point is, to use his own expression, easily 
disposed of. Worship of the invisible is intuitive, if by intuition | 
is meant that it exists and has existed in every age and nation ; | 
and it has what Mr. Galton considers the superior cogency prompted 
by the observation of facts. Christians need have no fear of the 
result of statistical inquiries as to the efficacy of prayer, provided 
that the inquirers are men thoroughly qualified to deal with the 
subject.—I am, Sir, &c., J.W.F. 





: [To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”) 
Smr,—The continued Mterest manifested in this discussion is a 
very satisfactory indication of moral earnestness pervading a 
great number of liberal thinkers. Will you accept the following 
crude contribution to it, quantum valeat ? 





How are we to reconcile the reasonableness of prayer with the 
existence of a Divine Being, who from the first planned every- 
thing in perfect wisdom, and who, as we must suppose, from the 
first foresaw the whole infinite series of causes and effects that 
would be evolved from his creation? Can the divine purposes be 
changed? Can they become different in the result from what 

they were in the original intention? We can scarcely suppose it. 
| How, then, can prayer under any circumstances be effectual > 
Perhaps some indication of the answer may be found in the 
following considerations. 

We conceive all events to have their source in the Will of the- 
Divine Mind, and that the “laws of nature” are merely the ex- 
pression of that Will. Although the Divine Mind be endowed 
with perfect foreknowledge, we must still conceive it to be con- 
scious of a succession of impressions, i.c., of a past, a present, and 
a future distinct from each other; the two first only being certain 
as having existed, the last being still contingent upon the Divine 
Will. Itis only from His knowledge of what that Will will be that 
even God can be certain as to the future. We must also conceive 
the Divine Mind to be susceptible of satisfaction (if we may use the 
expression) in the evolution and working-out of His plans, and in 
so far of being influenced and acted upon by what we may term 
external causes. 

Now why may not prayer in itself be one of these causes? May 
not the perception of the earnest desire of the creature be a cause: 
acting upon the Divine Mind (we need scarcely say that it is only 
the thoroughly earnest and sincere prayer which is entitled to the 
name)? And may we not go a step further, and say that every 
prayer becomes one of the endless series of events, and so must 
have an effect,—what, or in what way, is beyond us to know? 
That the Creator foresaw that such cause would arise need not 
diminish its influence when it actually arises. It seems only 
reasonable further to conceive that according as prayer emanates 
from a mind more or less in harmony with the Divine Mind, so 
we may anticipate that the effect will correspond.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Y. 





(To THe EviITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’} 








| Srr,—Mr. Galton’s ‘‘ concise and pointed” representation of his 
| 


case against prayer admits of a very brief and simple reply. Be- 
cause prayer is ‘aught by missionaries and mothers, and by the 
clergy on ‘‘ solemn occasions,” the feelings that prompt it are not, 
he maintains, intuitive. But why is it so taught, and why is the 
teaching accepted? If men were not at certain times, and par- 
ticularly on ‘‘ solemn occasions,” conscious of their individual isola- 
tion, dependence, and therefore weakness, no amount of external 
teaching and preaching would lead them to act as if they were,— 
which they do in prayer. ‘The institutions and influences relied 
upon by Mr. Galton as the cause of the tendency prompting to 
prayer arethus themselves the products of the feelings of individuals, 
without which we cannot suppose they would embody them- 
selves in act. Whether the feelings be intuitive or not is 
apt to become a controversy about words and definitions of 
terms, but their strength and tenacity can be proved to demon- 
station by the usual inductive process. And the more the indi- 
vidual tries to interpret his own individual experiences, the more 
he is forced to admit their existence. Mr. Galton’s second point 
is still more easily disposed of. It rests on the assumption that 
miracles, actually observable in the sphere of outward experience, 
are needed to prove prayer efficacious. Because “ the theologians’” 
have abandoned the belief in the ‘‘ miracles,” which their predeces- 
sors believed in, therefore ‘‘ they are beaten along the whole line,’” 
and ought to abandon what they hold to be in perfect harmony 
with the constitution of the world as it actually exists! For the 
action of a higher intelligence on the order of nature is not in 
itself a whit more mysterious and inexplicable than the action of 
human intelligence. Mr. Galton seems unable to see that ‘‘ statis- 
tical grounds” are out of place when we are dealing with what is 
presumably outside the circle of cause and effect, what operates on 
it from the outside, and yet conformably with its laws.—I am,. 
Sir, &c., H. 





(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—Mr. Galton’s letter revives the question, ‘‘Is the desire to 
pray the result of intuition or instruction?” and judging from 
the ideal picture he has drawn of the first lesson in prayer, he 
appears satisfied that the universality of prayer, for all testimony 
establishes that, in all ages and among all nations, is the result of 
instruction. To some extent this is a question of fact, to be proved 
by accurate personal observation, as well as of argument. 
Having observed children in the school and in the family, to 
myself the conviction was at least confirmed, if not actually 
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see 
formed, that to children the apprehension of a Deity is intuitive ; | 


that the minds of very young children are prepared to receive 


and I think that by this law a way may be found out of the dark 
cloud that is now gathering rapidly over the rural districts of 


ideas concerning God, and that prayer to Him, as the Almighty | England. I thoroughly agree, Sir, with the remarks in your article 


Father, maker of heaven and earth, is instinctive. Was it not | 
deep spiritual insight rather than mere poetic fancy that saw | 


4‘ heaven lie around us in our infancy,” and is not the same idea 
conveyed to us in the Pealmist’s words, ‘‘ Out of the mouth of | 
babes and sucklings hast thou perfected praise,” and in that still 
deeper utterance, * Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven” ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., I. F. A. 





(To THe EpITor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
$rr,—As Mr. Galton, in your last issue, anticipated ‘* those who 
might answer him in your columns,” I ask the opportunity for 
myself. My object in writing is not to argue with Mr. Galton, 
but to place before your readers a denial in toto of both the pro- 
positions enunciated in his last letter. 

Mr. Galton asserts first ‘*that the desire to pray is not one of 
these [i.c., intuitive] feelings.” Then may I ask, how does he 
explain the fact of almost universal prayer? Were the nations of 
antiquity taught to pray by missionaries? And how is it that the 
4‘ converted heathen” of to-day has to be taught to transfer his 
petitions from his idol to the Christians’ God? 

Mr. Galton’s second proposition is that the strength (I prefer 
the simpler expression) of the observation of facts is greater than 
intuition. And he illustrates by referring to the suppression of 
the belief in witchcraft, auguries, ordeal, exorcisms, &c. I deny 
that these beliefs are intuitive. How can they be so, when a cer- 
tain machinery is necessary in their working, which an untaught 
person would no more resort to than to the intricate performances 
of the Ritualists of the present day.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OnE wuHo Prays. 





THE LABOURERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
$m,—If you will give me liberty to say so, I think ‘*‘ A Radical 
Landlord” has missed the aim of my letter more than [ did the 
difficulty of ‘* A Radical Squire.” If he will refer to my letter 
again, he will find that I made no question but that the farmer 


must be provided with hands. I only said that that was no reason | 


why the landlord should determine to keep one class of society for 
ever in a state of utter hopeless subjection. Under the economic 
law of life, even this tag-rag of Protection must vanish, and the 
farmer be allowed to look to himself. If he is too proud to return 
to the custom of his fathers, and take his servants under his own 
roof, that is no reason why the. landlord should place all the poor 
families in the parish at his mercy. 

A very little thought given to the proposal of ‘‘ A Radical 
Landlord” will, I think, suffice to show that it also is insufficient, 
and that the result of it must be this permanent degradation of our 
class for the benefit of another. The effect of all such plans cer- 
tainly has been to do this in the past, as misery, ignorance, crime, 
disease, and poor-rates testify. And I fail at all to see why it 
should be thus. The farmer may be a most necessary and valuable 
member of society, but I deny that he has any right whatever to 
claim that his fellow-men should be made over to him as his chat- 
tels, with less restrictions upon the using of them than ordinary 
prudence puts upon his treatment of his horse. Still less is it wise 
or necessary for the landlord to play into his farmers’ hands, for 
the most valuable ground for a landlord’s claim to existence is his 
power and ability to hold the even balance of justice between all 
classes of men within his dominion. If the peasant is to be kept 
poor and hopeless, and while all the world around him is stirring 
with the quickening influences of modern life and progress, left to 
stare at the passers-by in dazed stupidity, by all means tie him 
down. Give him his little cottage from the farmer, and his little 
bit of garden, either as perquisite or charity, with the motive that 
six months’ notice to quit hangs over his head for tilling it and 


‘A Danger Ahead,” and any one who knows aught of the condition 
of the rural poor, and of the tide of ill-feeling that is rapidly on 
the rise between master and servant in many districts, must look 
forward to the future with feelings of almost harrowing anxiety. 
Yet I humbly think a way might be found out of the slough, if the 
landlords would but rise to their duty, if wherever possible they 
would let land to the rapidly-souring, beaten labourers, not as 
allotments are usually let, by way of a dole to keep them from 
the workhouse, but asthey would let it to the farmers, on “ economic” 
grounds. Doors of hope opening like that to the men would do 
much to allay the passions and to lessen the distress that must 
otherwise prevail next winter. If it be necessary, further, let a 
fund be formed from which the labourers could borrow a little at 
ordinary rates—the funds of their own Union would do—for imme- 
diate need. Start them thus on a career of self-dependence, put 
them upon their feet as men, and it will not take long to adjust 
master-and-servant disputes. 

It is not the highest duty of the landlord to throw the agis of 
his position over the farmer, already well able to take care of him- 
self, and it is false economy which in any degree makes justice and 
right subservient to the interests of a class. Except in the hilly 
districts, and where the land is cold, or sandy, or thin, a dozen or 
two peasant farms in every parish would bring the owner of them 
twice the rent he can get from his capital-wielding, many-acred 
tenant. 

The landlord has no right to coerce in wages’ disputes, nor to 
interfere in any way but as an arbiter; but he has often both the 
right and the power to help the hungry, weak, and oppressed, 
without fighting any battles at all, and if he thinks that an object, 
his own pocket might benefit while he did it. 

I trust, therefore, that your correspondents will at least cease to 
view the labourer as necessarily and for ever an animal of a lower 
type than Englishmen,—as one whose only possible position is that 
of a bullock attached to the soil.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. W. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 

(To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I trust you will allow me to make a few remarks suggested 
by the excellent article in the Spectator of Saturday last on the 
discussion of my paper at Brighton. The writer “asks of all 
sensible moderate advocates of women’s rights whether it is not 
time to give up arguing that women benefit by education as well 
as men, have as much right to be educated, and can be educated 
just as readily.” Undoubtedly we should be too glad to give up 
dwelling upon what to us are mere truisms—it seems about as 
necessary to frame an argument to prove that a beef-steak will be 
found to feed and satisfy a woman no less than a man—but the 
public is far from having realised such facts as these. The writer 
in the Spectator allows that ‘‘ many men are left who deny these 
propositions,” but denial would to us be a luxury. Denial brings 
the absurdity to the surface and defeats itself. It is far more 
baffling when they admit the value of education, assert that they 
are willing to pay, and do pay highly, for it, leaving aside the 
slight question of what education they pay for. ‘The girls learn, 
they are fond of saying, more subjects than the boys. How do 
they learn is not the point. When they leave school they are 
more glib in their talk than the boys; they are pleasant in society, 
as they are, &c., &c. Once more we are reminded that argu- 
ment is useless when opponents ‘ present no weak side of common- 
sense whereat we may attack them;” as well draw a -sword 
against a swarm of midges. 

But there are two strong powers against us that somehow or 
other must be attacked,—the force of inertia and the power of the 
purse. Society must be roused to something more than the quiet 
acquiescence of the reasonable and the tacit opposition of the un- 





beautifying it, and this end is indubitably secured, but this is not 
the way to make him free. This is a very bitter point with the | 
awakened peasants; often their sole point of antagonism to the land- | 
lord is that he has handed them over manacled and helpless to the 
farmer, who, partly from habit, partly from short-sighted self- | 
interest, too often plays the petty tyrant. 

It cannot be too often reiterated that what the labourer wants | 
is freedom, freedom in its modern sense, his material, intellectual, 
and moral emancipation,—rvom to grow. If your correspondents | 
are Radicals indeed, they must recognise surely that the days of 
social barricades are past. ‘The new economic principle of life of | 
which ‘‘ A Radical Squire ” spoke means that, if it means anything, 


reasonable, or progress is impossible. Fathers, it is repeated, are 
willing to pay for the education of their daughters, but not, as I 
said before, to examine into the thing they pay for, and clearly 
they are not willing to provide funds for establishing schools. 
Readiness to give money is the practical test of the strength of a 
man’s conviction, and money is given for boys and is not given for 
girls. In the proportion of 92 to 1 men enjoy the benefit of the 
ancient endowments as compared with women, and the proportion 
of modern subscriptions or donations does” not even’ follow that 
ratio. New county schools and proprietary schools are rising om 
all sides, and not before they are wanted, but no one seems to 
remember that those boys all have sisters, and that the existing 
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means of educating them cannot be supposed to be more adequate | 
to the demand than the existing resources for boys, for whom so | 
much has already been done ; and no one bestows a thought on the | 
folly of providing that side by side with the higher trained mental | 
powers of the men there shall ever be the influence of an equal | 
number of the half-educated and the untrained, so as to neutralise 
as far as possible the national benefit to be derived from so much | 
national outlay. 

Such are some of the reasons that must prevent us from main- 
taining that dignified silence which would be so much more agree- 
able to ourselves. In the history of most reform movements, there 
have been moments when the reiteration of a grievance has seemed 
almost to stir up hostility from sheer ennui; still the clamour is 
kept up; for those who watch closely know how many dull ears 
have not yet caught the sound. Reforms of different kinds have 
also been greatly aided by other considerations stronger than 
reason or sense of justice. There has been fear of what might 
happen at the next election, fear even of physical force, should it 
be enlisted too strongly on the side of discontent. But we have 
no such auxiliaries! What is there to fear from a small minority 
of women who have no other way of being disagreeable except 
by refusing to hold their tongues when the wrong they endure is 
not redressed? You wish us God speed, and would be glad to see 
£100,000 raised for our purpose, but think it disgraceful that it 
should be necessary to have recourse to a limited-liability com- 
pany. ODisgraceful or not, it has seemed the only possible 
course. The funds required to redress even a small por- 
tion of the inequality between the means of education 
for boys and girls are immense, and failing public grants, 
which are out of the question, the commercial principle 
so successfully appealed to for every other form of useful 
public work seems the best; and it affords exactly that elastic 
power we so much need for a wide and indefinite field of opera- 
tions. Subscription might probably meet the want in one place 
or another, but the Company will, if successful, meet the want 
everywhere. On another point I should wish to say a few words. 
The writer of the article in question, in pointing out the scarcity 
of good teachers, has touched the sorest spot of all our need, but [ 
cannot agree with him that it is hopeless on that account to build 
schools at present. A certain number of good teachers are to be 
found even now; we have already secured a thoroughly competent 
head mistress in Miss Porter, who has lately organised and started 
the Endowed School at Keighley ; and another lady of high acquire- 
ment as an assistant; nor do we doubt when the school 
opens after Christmas, we shall be provided with a thoroughly | 
efficient staff. The good schools that already exist, few as they | 
are, have formed a nucleus of good teachers, and in the schools we 
hope to establish the training of teachers will be a prominent | 
object. As I said in my paper read at Brighton, ‘‘ Just as every | 
hospital according to its means is a school of medicine, so every 
school should be a training-ground for teachers, not incidentally, 
but directly and systematically. The improvement of education 
and of the teaching power must hang together, and next to the 
foundation of schools, the improvement of the teachers’ condition, 
mentally and socially, has been one main purpose of our society, 
which allow me to remark does not adopt the affected style you so 
justly condemn, but assumes the name it hopes to deserve, of a 
** National Union for improving the education of women of all 
classes,”—I am, Sir, &c., Emity A. E. SHIRREFF. 

18 Cadogan Place, August 27, 1872. 








(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—In your notice of ‘ Spiritualism Answered by Science” you 
say that ‘* Mr. Crookes has no more belief in the nonsense of 
spiritualism than have Messrs. Tyndall and Huxley.” 

Is this true of Mr. Crookes? Will he endorse the statement ? 
I am much mistaken if he will allow such a statement, once 
brought under his notice, to pass uncontradicted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. A 








BOOKS. 


ee 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIXTUS V.* 

Mr, JERNINGHAM has done good servicein translating what we must 

paradoxically call this lively diplomatic history of the times of the 

great Pope Sixtus, the hero of many a Roman legend which still 

survives among the people. This Pontiff, before whom the restless 

nobles of the States of the Church trembled, and who did not fear 





| Fénélon, and St. Vincent de Paul. 





* The Life and Times of Sixtus the Fifth, By Baron Hiibner. London: Longmans. 


to make brigands of every degree, gentle or simple, expiate their 
crimes with their blood, was contemporary with our Queen 
Elizabeth and with Henry of Navarre, both of whom in his heart 
he liked better than he did Henry of Valois or Philip of Spain. 
Of Elizabeth, he said, *‘ She is a valiant woman ; if she were nota 
heretic she would be worth a whole world ;” and he struggled per- 
sistently in the interests of *‘ le Bearnais,” believing that he would 


| end in being reconciled to Rome, and foreseeing, with the long- 


headed shrewdness which never failed Sixtus, that Henri de 
Bourbon had all the qualities of a really great kingg Nor was it 
only in his political judgments that Sixtus showed faculty. He 
was great as an administrator; he had always ideas in his head 
and money in his treasury, and he placed the seal of his powerful 
will upon the very stones of Rome. It was in his time that the 
vast dome of St. Peter’s crowned the Church of Michael Angelo, 
and that his favourite, the stonemason Fontana, succeeded, in the 
teeth of all mechanical prophecy, in raising the obelisk of Nero, 
and placing it in its present position in the midst of the Piazza. 

Baron Hiibner, himself a diplomatist, enters with amusing 
gusto into the diplomatic mysteries of that stormy period, and 
makes the dry bones live. It was an age of great men and great 
convictions on all sides. Elizabeth, Luther, and Knox are 
familiar to us in England; less so are the salient figures of the 
wide Catholic reaction induced by the danger to the very exist- 
ence of the Church. The Order of Jesus had arisen during the 
early manhood of Sixtus (who did not favour it when he came to 
the Pontifical Throne, and who, at the time of his death, was on 
the point of insisting on serious modifications in its constitution), 
and all over Europe a burst of fervour had occurred. St. Charles 
Borromeo, St. Theresa, St. Francis Borgia, St. John of the Cross, 
and St. Philip Neri are but a few of the more famous names 
belonging to the Church Revival. This movement did not spring 
from the Pontifical authority ; revivals seldom begin from above. 
Just as the Wesleyan movement took its modest rise in the hearts 
of a few clerical students, so the Catholic reaction against the 
semi-pagan teaching of the humanist professors in the Universi- 
ties took its rise among the ranks of the faithful of all classes, 
and gained by degrees the Conclave of Cardinals and the wearer 
of the tiara. ‘‘The reaction,” says Baron Hiibner, * born of 
the great centre where all the intellects unite (the city of Rome), 
and all the social energies congregate, after passing in turn through 
every stage of ecclesiastical distinction, was then obtaiuing its last. 
success, that of moving the Pope himself...... The war was 
waged, the engagement was general; to stop the progress of 
Protestantism, reform the Church, and thus to save it, these were. 
the objects of the reactionary movement, the motives which im- 
pelled those who guided its course.” And the truth was that, but 
for this out-crop of internal fervour, the Church of Rome might 
be said to totter to its foundation. England and a large part of 
Germany were lost to her; France hesitated in the balance, and 
if France had gone, Italy could not, in the judgment of con- 
temporary politicians, have been saved. Sixtus V. appears 
to have had a most singular intuition that the power of Spain 
was sapped. Ile never relied on Philip for the rebuilding of 
the Catholic edifice, though it would have seemed most natural 
for him to do so. On the contrary, all his efforts were directed 
to the hindering of France becoming a mere fief of Spain, and 
to her resuming a wholesome and integral national life. In 
pursuit of this idea he actually threw his weight against the two 
Catholic factions which were tearing the realm—namely, the 
Guises and the Valois King—and favoured the strong man in 
whom he saw a capable sovereign. The story of the diplomatic 
struggles at Rome is very curious, and the Pope’s triumph was 
complete. During the century which succeeded his death Franca 
revived politically and morally, and the Catholic Church of France 
was honoured by some of her noblest sons,—such as Bossuet, 
Sixtus could not foresee the 
heavy tyranny of the last thirty years of the reign of Louis XIV., 
nor the total triumph of the Jesuits, whom he loved not. Had he 
been living when the battle of Port Royal was fought, we can 
imagine the severe thorough-going old Pontiff inclining to the 
side of the Arnaulds rather than to that of their antagonists. As 
it was, he at least prevented France from dismemberment and 
moral annihilation. ‘The worth of his work will be estimated from 
various points of view, according as the integrity of the French 
Church, the value of the French character, and the chances of the 
future of France are estimated by the readers of Baron Hiibner’s 
book. 

But Sixtus did not triumph over Philip without a struggle 
which actually appears to have hastened his death. ‘The intrigues 
of which Rome was the centre are admirably described, and some- 
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what painful to read of. For instance, Olivarés, the Spanish | animated, though not the busiest street in Rome, whose activity 
Ambassador, led the Pontiff a well-nigh intolerable life. Gregory | was concentrated down by the river. The Pincio was covered 
XIII. had greatly favoured Spain, and had secured for Olivarés | with vineyards; it was the painters of the coming generation, 
the first place among the representatives of the great Courts. | Caracci, Domenichino, Guido, who first walked in it after it had 
He was inclined to despise the new Pope as a mere monk, become a public garden ; it is they who were * pointed out by the 
and was deeply astonished and mortified when he found | first cicerone to the first tourists, as they walked, exchanging 
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himself face to face with a master mind. Olivarés was 
wealthy, magnificent, and haughty ; he thought that his 
master Philip ought to rule in Europe as a sort of lay 
Pope. Philig thought so too. Olivarés began with thinking the 
Pope ignorant. ‘ He attributed to impetuosity of character the rich 
mine of ideas with which he [Sixtus] was gifted, and which, though 
unripe as yet, even impracticable at times, but ever bold and pro- 
found, revealed the man who was rather in trouble as to which 
way to begin than as to the means of realising his views. Attacked 
openly, the ambassador tried not only to defend himself, but to 
place himself on the offensive.” We think this view of the rela- 
tions of Rome and Spain very remarkable and suggestive. Here 
we have the French Ambassador, M. de Pisany, married to a 
Roman wife, ‘‘ a loyal, brave man, a true knight of the old style, 
quick, punctilious, ever ready to draw his sword, intelligent and 
devoted to his master,” but very unlucky in that master, whom 
the Pope could not abide. And the wise, courtly men of Venice, 
always prudent, who got on admirably with Sixtus; here is Baron 
Hiibner’s picture of the queen of the Adriatic, then ‘ materially 
and socially at the zenith of its grandeur. Nations and states are 
like individuals. Rest comes after work, a halt after the march 
which had constituted progress, and down the hill after going up. 
Then only do peoples, like individuals, fully enjoy the fruit of past 
labours. In the eyes of the multitude, those nations seem most power- 
ful which have-already passed the meridian of their strength.” 

Let us turn to the pages on the Spanish Armada, as seen from 
the stand-point of foreign diplomatists. Philip, says Baron Hubner, 
was obliged by the necessity of his situation to strike a blow at 
the “incipient navy” of England. That terrible Drake had 
dared to attack the immense power and prestige which Philip 
enjoyed across the ocean; Drake it was who ‘‘captured his 
galleons under the guns of Cadiz, kept up the insurrec- 
tion of Portugal, and threw into the shade the legendary 
glory of the Scandinavian Kings.” Drake must be destroyed ; 
but how! His swift English clippers outstrip the heavy Royal 
Navy, used to roll along at ease. ‘Nothing was left but to 
attack the enemy in his home, to organise an expedition, not 
against the uncatchable Drake, but against the country from 
which his vessels sailed... .. . without maritime supremacy, 
the possession of Flanders, Sardinia, of Naples, of Sicily, and of 
the Indies was compromised and likely to be lost. ‘The history 
of the following centuries proved it.” The paramount necessity 
of self-preservation obliged Philip to attack England. If he 
succeeds, he will be master of the kingdom; but the conquest of 
England is not the object, but the consequence only of the under- 
taking. But Philip is very slow ; he is ill, and the Pope expresses 
the gravest apprehensions of the result to the Venetian Ambas- 
sador. Why does not a leader, a Constantine, a Theodosius, 
come forward? ‘ For goodness’ sake” (Sixtus when he got warm 
spoke in forcible vernacular) ‘let Venice and Rome help each other. 
The king and his Armada are becoming ridiculous, while Queen 
Elizabeth knows how to manage her affairs. If that woman were 
only a Catholic, she would be loved by us more than any other 
Sovereign, for she has great qualities. See what Drake is!” So 
grumbled the fiery Pontiff, he who was by nature energetic and 
successful. Obstacles always presented themselves. In fine 
weather the Armada was not ready, in bad weather it could not 
start without a harbour of refuge in France. ‘* The Pope was in- 
consolable, and regretted all the money that had been spent 
without profit. The Spaniards, he said with a sigh to the Venetian 
Envoy, are like the gardener’s dog, who does noteat thecauliflowers, 
but does not allow others to eat them.” And when the news of 
the catastrophe reached Rome, the relations between Sixtus and 
Philip went from bad to worse. From the first the Pope saw, and 
his insight was always good, the whole extent of the disaster, and 
the impending fall of the Spanish monarchy. And he attributed 
it not to the elements alone, but to ‘‘ the courage of the woman 
whom he admired, while he hated her; to the want of resolution 
and practical sense in Philip, who henceforth fell in his opinion.” 

Baron Hiibner expends much pains on his pictures of places and 
people, witness the chapter on Rome and its society in the latter 
end of the sixteenth century. He tells us how travellers entered 
the city by the Porto del Popolo, and if they were people of rank, 
went to the Bear Inn, an establishment which still exists, though 
gone down in the world! The Corso was even then the most 


! 





angry looks with their rivals.” St. Peter's (strange to think) was 
domeless, but a forest of towers were visible on every side. Some 
were of prodigious height. ‘The Transtevere had so many that it 
presented the appearance of a reversed comb! There were com- 
paratively few churches, and bells were rare; it was not till the 
next generation that Rome wore the aspect of the Church 
triumphant. Of the social life a vivid account is given, partly 
from the authority of Montaigne, who is frequently quoted. It 
was a populous, gay, luxurious city. St. Charles Borromeo had 
said that two things were necessary in Rome,—*‘ Love God and have 
a carriage.” Ladies of rank are never seen on foot. When Sixtus 
passes, it isin alitter which is open on all sides, preceded and followed 
by officers ; the cardinals and bishops are on mules. We recom- 
mend the whole of the second chapter of the second volume to the 
lovers of picturesque gossip. Iu the third is found the description 
of the great Pope’s plans for the improvement of Rome, which are 
very interesting for those who know the modern city. ‘ That 
marvel of the world, the cupola of St. Peter's, was begun and com- 
pleted in twenty-two months, Men were at work on it both day 
and night, and even on feast-days, Sundays excepted. When he 
died, all that was wanted was the lead covering and the lantern. 
His last work was the wing of the Palace of the Vatican which 
was finished by Clement VIII., and which has never since ceased. 
to be the residence of the Popes.” 

Sixtus had one great affection, —his sister Camilla. The brother 
and sister were children of a gardener, who was of a fallen, but 
respectable family of Dalmatian emigrants, and when, as Fra 
Felice Peretti, he had been promoted to the important dignity of 
Vicar-General of his Order (the conventual Minors), he ‘ had sent 
for his sister Camilla, whom he loved dearly and compared to St. 
Monica, declaring when he was Pope that to her he owed his hav- 
ing honourably gone through the many long years of his poverty, 
and that to her prayers he was indebted for his exaltation. 
‘Though very devout, Donna Camilla, who was very like her brother 
in the face, had a thorough acquaintance with the things of this 
world ; she directed the Cardinal’s house, and was all her life the 
temporal providence of her family,” Her husband had been a 
farmer, but we find her as a widow in Rome with her illustrious 
brother, and her children and grandchildren rose to great estate. 

A more interesting realisation of a former and most important 
historical epoch has rarely been made than in this book of Baron 
Hiibner’s. We see the great Pope with his faults, which were 
those of greatness, a real monarch of men, who might have 
wrought immense good in Europe, but for the shortness of his 
reign; a man terribly stern, yet just, and even generous withal. 
We see the “ valiant woman” by glimpses, just as Sixtus saw her 
with his mind’s eye; we see the slow, bigoted Philip; the weak, 
murderous Valois; the capable Bearnais. And with them we see 
all their diplomatists intriguing and quarrelling; read their pri- 
vate letters aud the reports of intimate conversations. And we 
close the volumes with the reflection that happy are they whose 
lot is not cast in the troubled waters where the kingdom of this 
world meets and wrestles with the kingdom of God. 





THE FALL OF MAXIMILIAN.* 
Tuts is a painful book, but not an unnecessary one. It is painful 
at all times to open up old wounds, and the process is often inex- 
pedient, but not always. In the present instance, many facts are 
supplied which serve as a clue to the true meaning of the tragedy 
which five years since threw its gloom over the whole of Europe. 
It might be questioned how many of those who mourned the 
untimely fate of Maximilian and loudly blamed the Emperor of 
the French knew anything of the internal policy of Mexico, or of 
the series of events which had prepared the way years before for 
the final catastrophe. Everyone understood, or fancied he under- 
stood, the policy of which Maximilian was the victim ; but with 
regard to the country he went to govern, most people knew 
more of the generalship of Cortes than of that of Iturbide 
—were familiar with the cruelties of Spain in the sixteenth 
rather than in the nineteenth century—while the parts in 
the great drama enacted by Hidalgo and Marzque were hardly 
understood beyond Mexican territory at all. It is to call atten- 
tion to the events which had transpired in Mexico before its crown 
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was offered to Maximilian, and to his own policy in connection | return, and if possible regain possession of the Mexican 
with those events, as well as to give full details of his legal | throne. He was permitted to land, and then immediately 
defence after sentence of death had been passed upon him, that | arrested, and in three days executed. Then followed the 
Mr. Chynoweth’s book is written. The account he gives differs in | Republican era, which lasted till 1847, by which time the 
many points from those with which we have previously been | whole country was in the hands of the Clerical party, who had 
acquainted, and he had good means of knowing the facts of which acquired enormous wealth, and had the army on their side. For 
he writes, but nothing is more difficult than to extract the nugget | the next ten years various ineffectual attempts at reform were 
of truth from contemporary history. ‘The passions and prejudices | made. In 1855 Comonfort became President, and after two years 
of the narrator almost inevitably colour the narrative so highly of turbulent rule he abdicated in favour of Juarez. Then came 
‘the whole question of European interference. We give Mr. 





that any one action may be made to redound to the honour or | 








disgrace of the actor, according to the point from which the 
author sees it. 

It may not be amiss to pass in rapid review the history of 
Mexico from the beginning of this century. Every one knows 
that ‘‘from the conquest of Mexico, effected in 1521 for the 
Spaniards by Cortes, to the year 1821, Mexico was an appanage 
of Spain governed by a Viceroy.” When, however, Ferdinand 
VII. was a captive at Bayonne, a very considerable number of the 
Mexican people appealed to the Viceroy, ‘‘demanding the con- 


vocation of an Assembly of Delegates from all the provinces to | 


support the House of Bourbon.” The Viceroy recognised the 
justice of the appeal, and by so doing gave “ great umbrage to 
the Spaniards at that time in power in Mexico.” They at once 
had recourse to the old policy. By bribes and threats three 
hundred of the Viceroy’s guards were induced to seize him, and 
he and his two sons were immediately thrown into the prisons of 
the Inquisition, while the Spanish faction, assuming to itself ‘‘ the 
functions of a self-constituted Junta,” proceeded to stamp or 
endeavour to stamp out the last spark of defection. But the 


cruelty of the succeeding Viceroy effectually prevented any chance | 


of an amicable arrangement, and the two powerful factions of the 
Guadalupes and the Gachupines were ranged against each other 
in deadly hate. This wasin 1810. What the Guadalupes (the 
Mexican faction) lacked, says Mr. Chynoweth, was a leader, and 
the selfish policy of Spain was soon the indirect means of supplying 
them with one. We will give the story of Hidalgo’s first appear- 
ance on the stage of Mexican affairs in our author’s own words :— 

“ The little village of Dolores, in the State of Guanajuato, was noted 


for its fine vineyards and prolific mulberry trees; but the cultivation of 
these was thought to interfere with the products of the mother country, 


and the inhabitants were therefore peremptorily forbidden to cultivate | 


them ; they were also compelled to destroy all the vines and mulberry 
trees in the district. From this barbarous act of the Spaniards sprang 
the hero of the hour in the person of the Padre of the village, Don | 
Miguel Hidalgo y Castilla. Stung by the injustice of the Spaniards in | 
thus cuttiug off the fruits of industry so long enjoyed by his parishioners, | 
Hidalgo raised the first general shout for Independence, and unfurled | 
the standard of rebellion, attaching himself to the military captains of | 
the ‘Guadalupes.’ On this becoming known, troops were instantly 
marched to put down the insurrection; but the Padre was equal to the 
occasion. He summoned the people to defend themselves. A large 
number of Indians responded to the call, and on the following day 
Hidalgo surprised and took two adjacent towns, seizing the property of 
the Spaniards, and distributing it amongst his soldiers as a compensation 
for the injuries they had sustained. A few days subsequent to this 
found Hidalgo at the head of 40,000 men, with whom, although inefti- 
ciently armed, and without any regular discipline, he marched on 
Guanajuato, one of the richest silver-mining districts in Mexico. Now 
ensued a fearful conflict, which was conducted in such a spirit of 
ferocity and revengeful hatred as to stampits record on the page of 
history with indelible characters. The insurgents rushed wildly on the 
Spaniards, and a fearful massacre followed, which Hidalgo made not the 
slightest attempt to check, being desirous, by such scenes, to terrify his 
enemies. But on this occasion he went too far, and alienated the 
Creoles from his side, They were disgusted at the carnage which 
marked his steps.” 


Yet notwithstanding the fiendish cruelty of this man, town after 
town fell into his hands, the city of Mexico alone standing aloof 
as far as possible from the strife. But the fierce passions which 
had been let loose on either side seemed to rage with something 
like demoniac fury, when Calleja, the Spanish General, at length 
defeated Hidalgo, and seized the city of Guanajuato, and de- 
liberately had fourteen thousand human beings, men, women, and 
children, butchered with the knife. It was at the moment when 

the fortunes of Mexico seemed darkest, that a man rose out of the | 
obscurity whose name is likely to live in history. This was no other | 
than Colonel Iturbide, who in 1822 was proclaimed Emperor of | 
Mexico. And Mr. Chynoweth has given in full that ‘plan of 
Iguala” which, had the nation been capable of receiving it, would 
have changed the entire aspect of its history. But Iturbide was 
not allowed even one short year of power. After a few months, 
finding himself unable to make head against the restless factions 








which conspired against him, and unwilling to be the cause of | 


further bloodshed, he signed his abdication and embarked for | 
Europe. The following year, ignorant of a decree which had been | 
passed by which he was outlawed, and yielding to the solicitations | 
of his countrymen in England and elsewhere, he determined to | 


Chynoweth’s version of the affair :— 

“During the pseudo-presidency of Miramon, bonds were issued by 
his party to the extent of several millions of dollars, for the purpose of 
carrying on the struggle. These, known as the Jecker Bonds, were 
taken by several European capitalists, and the hope of redemption lay 
in the successful overthrow of Juarez, who repudiated the debt. The 
religious enthusiasm of the Empress of the French was enlisted in be- 
half of the exiled party, and the richos of Mexico was a bait temptingly 
held out in order to obtain the support of the French nation. The 
Governments of England, France, and Spain were petitioned to inter- 
vene in order that the bondholders should be enabled to obtain payment 
of their claims. Earl Russell, on the part of England, was unwilling to 
interfere, but finding France and Spain had determined on acceding to 
the request, he at last consented, and on the 31st of October, 1861, was 
| signed the ‘Convention of London.’ Shortly after the signing of the 
Convention, naval forces from each Power, with the addition of military 
| on the part of France, proceeded to Vera Cruz, the principal maritime 
| town and port of Mexico, where they arrived on thp 7th of January, 
1862, The first Liberal Government in Mexico was then in power, 
| having at its head Don Benito Juarez, as President of the Republic. 
| To him despatches from the combined representatives of the three 
| European Powers were forwarded, demanding payment of the debt due 
| to them respectively by the Mexican nation, and with the avowed object 
| of ascertaining in what manner the Government purposed to liquidate 
those liabilities. With that frankness and sterling honesty of principle 
which characterises President Juarez, he explained the pecuniary posi- 
| tion of his Government, which had very recently been established, after 
| overthrowing the fatal sway of the Clerical party; stating that the 
| coffers of the nation were in an impoverished condition, consequent on 

the contentions of many years’ civil war; that it was the desire of the 

Government not only to satisfy the creditors of the nation as to all 
existing obligations, but also to make arrangements respecting the 
future—for all which time only was solicited.” 








| Nothing could be plainer than the preliminary articles subse- 
| 


| 


quently signed by the allies at Soledad, but the French plenipo- 
tentiaries, acting on the instructions which had reached Vera Cruz, 
commenced an independent course of action. Subsequently M. de 
Saligny declared he ‘‘ had not the least confidence in whatever 
emanated from the Government of Mexico,” and declared his 
‘irrevocable intention not to treat with the Government of 
Juarez,” urging further the marching of the troops on Mexico. 


| We advise those who are not familiar with the proclamation 


then issued by the French Commissioners to make themselves 
acquainted with it at once. We regret that our space forbids its 
insertion, with the written instructions given by Napoleon to 
General Forey in July, 1862. ‘Two sentences only from those 
instructions we transcribe :— 

“Having reached Mexico, it is to be hoped that notable persons of 
every shade, who may have espoused our cause, will come to an under- 
standing with you to organise a provisional Government. That Govern- 
ment will submit to the Mexican people the question of what political 
régime ought to bo definitively established. An assembly will be 
immediately elected according to the Mexican laws. You will aid the 
new power to introduce into the administration, and especially in the 
finance, that regularity of which France offers the best model. For that 
purpose, persons capable of assisting in its new organisation will be 
sent.” 

The French succeeded in cutting off supplies from the city of 
Mexico; hunger therefore came to their aid, and on the 10th of 
June, 1863, the French army made its triumphant entry into the 
city. With the subsequent policy of the French Government, 
with the offer of the Imperial crown of Mexico to Maximilian, 
with the manner in which he was deluded into believing it was 
really the desire of the Mexican people that he should accept if, 
with the mode in which all opposition was for the moment held 
down and coerced into silence, we are all only too familiar. The 
rest of Mr. Chynoweth’s book is devoted to showing the mistakes, 
—what he calls the fatal mistakes—made by the well-intentioned 
Maximilian, in defending the Mexican Government from the 
charge of deliberate cruelty, and in an endeavour to prove that 
the execution of the Emperor was no political murder but 
the inevitable result of the Emperor's own acts, combined, 
of course, with the fact that he was left by the power 
which had used him as a tool to bear unaided and alone 
the consequence of those acts. More than half the book is 


devoted to the full particulars of the legal defence of Maximilian 
undertaken by counsel chosen by himself, but which proved 
powerless to avert the execution of the decree of death. The 
political tendencies of the unfortunate Emperor were all on the 
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side of the Liberal party, but he was not proof against the cun- — from what we read of them in the course of education— 
ning and flatteries of the Clerical party. To their influence Mr. | how often in the year does there appear any classical book that is 
Chynoweth ascribes the passing of the fatal decree of October 3, | not a school-book ?—Tibullus is almost unknown. A few extracte 
the results of which Maximilian so little foresaw. 





In the are permitted to appear in the usual selections, and even these 
terms of the accusation made against him, it was declared that | are regarded with suspicion, lest they should corrupt, not the 
40,000 persons hadbeen executed in consequence of that decree,| morals of those who read them, but the pure taste which 
and Mr. Chynoweth evidently inclines to believe it, though | revolts at the introduction of any but a dissyllabic ending to the 
he gives, on @& different and to our judgment more reli-| pentameter. Our present object, however, is not to discuss the 
able authority, the number as 11,000 shot in cold blood— | beauties of the poet, but to examine Mr. Cranstoun’s merits as a 
a sufficiently hideous fact. Believing it, Mr. Chynoweth, of | translator. We shall not, we think, be doing him less than 
course, considers it the real cause of the Emperor’s down- justice when we say that his work is remarkably unequal, 
fall, and of the impossibility of obtaining a mitigation of his showing sometimes a care and a felicity which leave little to 
sentence; yet Maximilian was a man free from the slightest | be desired, sometimes a poverty and carelessness of execution 


tendency to cruelty, and according to the declaration of his 
Mexican counsel, never refused pardon in the case of a capital 

sentence pronounced by a court-martial, while, ‘‘ during the | 
exercise of his power he demonstrated his profound respect for | 
the life of man, by arranging, as a general rule, that at whatever 
hour of the day or night, and of whatever importance the matter 
on which he might be occupied, a petition for the remission of 
capital punishment might arrive, he should be informed of it ; he 
never refused it, and often, at advanced hours of the night, his 
sleep was disturbed in order to inform him of business of that nature. 
With pleasure he rose to write, on the margin of the warrant, that 
the pardon was granted.” The advocates add :—“ As we have 
already stated, the special exigencies of his position at times 
imposed upon him the sad necessity of making certain concessions 
to the French authority ; and one of them was the issuing of the 
law of the 3rd of October, 1865, in which there are some articles 
drawn up by Marshal Bazaine himself, and he dictated that law 
in virtue of information, given by the French themselves, that 
Seiior Juarez had abandoned the country.” And they state, in 
contradiction to Mr. Chynoweth’s other evidence, that the law 
was only given in ‘errorem, and rarely executed, never when the 
consent of the Archduke could be obtained. When hesaw through 
the intentions of the French Government he was resolute enough, 





as when Louis Napoleon exacted in the treaty of Miramar that an 

article should be included in which the acts of the Regency should 

be ratified, Maximilian, knowing that the object of that stipulation | 
was to confirm a treaty concluded between the diplomatic Migister | 
of France and the so-called Regency which amounted to the loss 

of Sonora to Mexico and its acquisition to the French Government 

he, after having accepted the crown, declared he would rather 

abstain from going to Mexico than sign such a stipulation, and 

the Treaty of Miramar was compiled without it. The recall of 

Miramon and Marquez from exile to be Generals under the 

Empire was indeed a terrible blunder. It is difficult to believe 

that Maximilian did not know that Marquez was a tiger in human 

form, whose barbarities ‘* threw those of Caligula into the shade ;” 

and even if he did not, the sources of information were at hand, | 
and ignorance is hardly a valid excuse for the errors of a ruler; 
yet, when we consider, the situation was so novel, the time allowed 
for learning his lesson so short, the stern circumstances of his 
daily life so terrible, we can but think the defence his Mexican | 
counsel were able to make, a noble testimony to his memory. 
Those who desire to study that defence, with every detail of the 
proceedings of the court-martial, will find them very fully re- 
corded in Mr. Chynoweth’s volume. 


MR. CRANSTOUN’S TIBULLUS.* ora 
Tue “tender Tibullus” is well worthy of all the admiration | 
which his translator expresses for him, and of all the pains, or even, | 
torepeat once more our customary criticism on translators, of more | 
than the pains, which he has expended upon rendering him into | 
English. The almost unanimous verdict of critics, ancient and | 
modern, places him in the very first order of Roman poets. If he | 
seemed to Dr. Arnold ‘a bad poet,” the great schoolmaster’s was | 
probably a moral rather than a literary judgment,—the feeling of | 
revolt from which a teacher can scarcely escape against the 
necessity of having to bring the minds of his scholars in their 
most impressionable state into contact with the impurities of 
Roman life and thought. Though Tibullus is not specially guilty 
in this way, though he has nothing like the deliberate 
uncleanness of his more famous contemporary Ovid, yet 
his poetry is almost wholly erotic, and the erotic poetry of 
antiquity, of Roman antiquity especially, is certainly unsuited 
for virgines pucrique. ‘The consequence is that in this country, 
where our knowledge of the classical writers is almost wholly 











* The Elegies of Albius Tibullus; translated into English Verse, with Life of the Poet 





and Illustrative Notes. By James Cranstoun, B.A. Edinburgh and London: Black- 
wood and Sons. 1872, 


for which it is not easy to account. We are tempted to conjec- 
ture that Mr. Cranstoun has been accumulating these versions for 
some years, and that some are to be attributed to a time when he 
did not understand as well as he may be supposed to do now the 
duties of a translator ; or even, for we see that he is a schoolmaster, 
that he has admitted among his own work some of the efforts of 
his scholars. Wishing, as usual, to get our fault-findiug done, we 
shall quote the version of ii., 2:— 
“To Osrrntaus, ON His Birtupay. 
“Come, speak fair words before the natal fane : 

Or man or woman come, let silence reign, 

Let incense burn, and odours fill the air 

Such as the rich Arabian pastures bear ; 

Oh! let thy Genius view his honours now, 

With flowing garlands round his holy brow ; 

On every tress let purest spikenard shine ; 

Haste, bring the cake, and crown the bowl with wine! 


“ Beloved Cerinthus! may he hear thy vow ! 
Breathe it; why linger? pray, he beckons now ! 
Methinks thou'lt ask a wife's unchanging love ; 
Ah! yes: thy thoughts have reached the gods above ! 
To thee, compared with this, were sorry cheer 
The wide world’s plains upturned by brawny steer, 
Or costliest gems from wealthy India drawn, 
Where Ocean colours at the kiss of dawn. 


“Thy vows are ratified. On quivering wing, 
Dear Love! the golden bonds of wedlock bring, 
Bonds that will last, till age, with laggard pace, 
Silvers thy locks and wrinkles all thy face: 
And may thy natal god send children sweet, 
To sport, with happy gambols, round thy feet !" 
That reads prettily enough, but it is really full of careless 
renderings. In line 4, ‘tener Arabs,” a suggestive epithet, 
implying a contrast with such exporters of sterner com- 
modities as the Chalybes, does not appear. ‘ Haste, bring 
the cake, and crown the bowl with wine,” represents very 
inadequately, *‘ Atque satur libo sit, madeatque mero,” where 
the Genius is the subject of the verbs, and in which we see 
the jolly deity feasted to the full. Where Mr. Cranstoun has 
‘¢he beckons now,” the Latin, so at least it is in our edition, has 
‘* adnuet ille ;” anyhow, there is a meaning of assent to be given. 
From, ‘“‘ Ah! yes, thy thoughts have reached the gods above,” no 
one would conjecture anything like the original, * jam reor hoc 
ipsos edidicisse deos,” where the poet manifestly means that the 
gods have heard this prayer from the lips of Cerinthus till they 
know it by heart. And we may be allowed to say that ‘‘ Ocean 
colours at the kiss of dawn” is a pretty line, according to our 
modern taste, but that is not a translation of ‘“‘ Koi qua 
maris unda rubet,” and even that it is scarcely classical. 
This piece, however, is not a favourable specimen of Mr 
Cranstoun’s work. Sometimes we think he is too prolix, 
sometimes he is not sufficiently faithful, and generally the quality 
of his work would have been improved had the lime labor 
been more unsparingly employed ; but, on the whole, his work 
deserves to take high rank among modern translations of Latin 
poets. We shall quote “The Praise of Sulpicia,” quite as much 
because it is likely to be familiar to our readers, as on account of 
its excellence as compared with many other pieces in the volume. 
The first stanza, it is true, is not very happy, and “ mille habet 
ornatus, mille decenter habet,” defies Mr. Cranstoun, as it might 
defy any translator :— 
“Tue Praise or SuLPici. 
“Great Mars! on this glad day 
For thee Sulpicia’s gay ; 
If thou art wise, oh! leave the skies and gaze upon her charms ; 
Even Venus will forbear— 
But thou, stern god, beware ! 
Lest, lost in admiration, thou shouldst basely drop thine arms. 


“ At her twin eyes so bright, 
Twin torches Love doth light, 
When he would kindle in the gods the flames of fierce desire ; 
Whate’er Sulpicia does, 
Where’er Sulpicia goes, 
Behind her, Beauty walks unseen, arranging her attire. 
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“If flowing be her hair, 
With flowing hair how fair! 
If braided, how adorable appears the lovely maid! 
If she in purple move, 
She fires the soul with love; 
She fires the soul with love as well if all in white arrayed. 
“(So doth Vertumnus wear 
A thousand dresses rare, 
In blest Olympus’ halls eterno, and all become him well.) 
Alone of maidens she 
Is worthy aye to be 
Clothed in soft wool twice stained with precious dye from Tyrian 
shell, 
** And she alone should own 
The fragrant harvests mown 
By wealthy Arab husbandman in sweetly-scented lawn ; 
And from the ruddy shore 
The shells that evermore 
Are gathered by swart Indian hands anear the gates of Dawn. 
**On these glad Kalends raise, 
Ye Nine, Sulpicia’s praise! 
And thou, proud Phebus, sound her fame upon thy tuneful shell! 
And may she long delight 
In this sweet solemn rite, 
For worthier maid ye will not find whose honours you may swell.” 

We must quote a few more lines, the description of Phoebus 
in iii., 4 (‘‘ Intonsi crines longa cervice fluebant ”) :— 

“*‘Down his long neck played locks in ringlets all unshorn, while 
breathed 

Of dripping Syrian dew those locks with myrtle interwreathed. 

Face fair as Luna’s—colour as snow a-gleam with purple light, 

Like blush upon the bride’s soft cheek when the bridegroom meets 

her sight, 

Like amaranths ’mong lilies white which maiden hands have twined, 

Like as when Autumn ruddies o’er the apple’s waxen rind. 

A loose robe played around his heels—such was the dress he wore ; 

The tuneful lyre—a gem of art—by his left side he bore, 

Of variegated tortoise-shell, with gold bespangled o’er.” 

The reader will have seen enough to be sure that Mr. 
Cranstoun, whatever his faults, has the signal merit of 
writing very pleasing and attractive verse. We may add that 
his volume has a certain critical as well as a poetical value. He 
defends with energy the authenticity of the third book of the 
Elegies which bears the title of ‘‘ Lygdamus.” The difficulty, that 
the poet gives for his birth a date manifestly impossible, ‘‘ cum 





introduction; it selects certain authors for full criticism and exemplifi- 
cation ; and it gives unusual prominence to three select authors of recent 
date.” 

Accordingly, we have, first, an introduction, in which the science 
of composition is expounded; second, a lengthy and elaborate 
examination of the three recent authors honoured with * unusual 
prominence,” viz., De Quincey, Macaulay, and Carlyle, and bio- 
graphies ; the remaining writers, some two hundred and sixty in 
number, are arranged handbook fashion, grouped in chronological 
periods, and receive notices varying from twenty-four pages to a 
single line. 

Mr. Minto is a disciple, but not a servile follower, of Herbert 
Spencer (Essay on the Philosophy of Style) and Bain (English 
Composition and Rhetoric). In Mr. Spencer's essay style ig 
treated from the desideratum-points of economy of the mental 
energies and moral sensibilities. Mr. Minto’s scope is the wider one 
of Bain; he discusses not only elements of style (including vocabu- 
lary, the sentence, paragraph, and figures of speech), and quali- 
ties of style (as intellectual and emotional qualities and ele- 
gancies), but also various kinds of composition (as descrip- 
tion, narration, exposition, and persuasion.) Although we 
do not endorse his dictum concerning our great writers 
—that ‘a well-trained schoolboy, without detriment to the 
characteristic flavour of their composition, would make mechanical 
improvements upon the best of them in every page”—there is no 
disputing that a serious study of some good scientific investigation 
of composition is vastly improving to anyone intending compo- 
sition of his own. No doubt men of large abilities will find out 
for themselves many of the principles of which such works would 
have told them, just as a boy with that faculty of unconscious 
observation which is an indispensable characteristic of the good 
draughtsman, will discover for himself many of the artifices and 
principles expounded by drawing-masters ; but that is no reason 
for dispensing with the instruction, when it can be had. But as 
undeniably, scientific disquisitions on style and composition are 
among the stiffest of stiff reading. From their very nature, they 
are as dry as real-property Jaw or mathematics; while the colla- 
teral potentialities of the subject investigated render this dryness 
| only the more exasperating. ‘The student of law or mathematics can 





cecidit fato consul uterque pari” (B.C. 41), he gets over by the | resign himself to hard fate in ‘‘ contingent remainders” or 
ingenious conjecture that in the preceding line, “‘ Natalem nostri | Jyory’s theorem,” and there are no side-windows open to tempt 
primum videre parentes,” primum should give place to decimum. | him to more entertaining aspects of those crabbed subjects. But itis 
The life which be constructs out of the writings of the poet is well | otherwise when you have to bind down your attention to an elabo- 
put together, and the fault, so often committed by critics, of making | rate dissection of some pleasant author's style. You are tempted 
too much of the passionate assertions, often figurative aud often | to imitate idle boys who read desultorily the selected bits of Eng- 
wholly imaginary, of a love poem is generally avoided. ‘Tibullus’ | ish poetry in their ‘ Exercitationes Iambicz,” and to go on 
love-affairs were, indeed, so far real, that we know from the | skipping from one to another of the passages chosen for illustration. 
tribute which Ovid paid to his memory that Delia and) yy Jourdain, in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, could not repress 
Nemesis were actual personages. As to his general character, it | }i, astonishment at learning that he had been talking prose for 
is safer, as it is certainly more agreeable, to take our impression | more than forty years without knowing it. One can imagine 


from the affectionate expression of respect as well as regard which 
Horace embodies in his epistle (i., 4). The early death of so 
many of the brilliant company of Roman poets—Catullus, Calvus, 
Gallus, Propertius, Tibullus, all perished young—suggests an 
analogy to the short and feverish lives of Marlowe and his associates 
in the days of Elizabeth, but Horace gives a different and more 
satisfactory picture of his friend. His Albius Tibullus is a wise, 
self-restrained gentleman, adorned with all needful gifts of nature 
and fortune, and knowing how to use them, and we willingly 
accept it as true. : 

We must not take leave of Mr. Cranstoun’s elegant volume 
without acknowledging the merit of the illustrative notes which 
add so much to the elucidation of his author’s meaning and to the 
general interest of the book. 





A MANUAL OF ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE.* 
Turs book has one excellent characteristic: the author set to work 
with clear ideas of what he wanted to do, and how he meant to do it. 
He has given us a sort of hand-book of English prose-writers, com- 
bined with instruction in the science of composition. An extract 
from the preface will explain Mr. Minto’s modus operandi :— 

“The main design of this book is to assist in directing students of 
English composition to the merits and defects of our principal writers of 
prose. It is not, however, merely a collection of received critical opin- 
fons. It may be of some value to the inquirer after general informa- 
tion, as woll as to readers more advanced than those kept specially in 


| readers new to this philosophy of style sympathising with Jour- 
| dain, after perusing scientific definitions of the ‘‘ periodic struc- 
ture,” the *‘ balanced sentence,” and such like. We have heard a 
schoolboy describe himself as coming out of a football ‘scrim- 
mage” “covered with glory and perspiration,” who would cer- 
tainly have stared if Mr. Bain or Mr. Minto had been by to tell 
him that he had uttered a ‘‘ condensed sentence.” Perhaps even 
Dickens hardly realised what he was doing, when he wrote of Miss 
Bolo as going home “in a flood of tears and a Bath-chair.” 
‘*‘ Condensed sentence,” as the style-philosophers use it, is an 
arbitrary, inexpressive, and infelicitous phrase. 

Mr. Minto’s biographies of De Quincey, Macaulay, and Carlyle 
are interesting, and his minute investigation of their styles is acute, 
as well as elaborate. It is almost impossible to sample such criti- 
cism fairly. ‘The following is a passage, selected rather because it 
separates readily from its context, than as representative in any 
special degree. After describing Macaulay's constitutional and 
intellectual vigour, retentive memory, and strong analogical faculty, 
Mr. Minto proceeds :— 

“These brilliant powers were not without their natural weakness. 
He was so hurried a thinker, he was so enamoured of mere movement, 
that he could not rest to analyse minutely or to make certain that his 
instances and comparisons were exactly to the point. True, he had 
strong sense, and with his wide command of facts was not likely to go 
far astray on practical questions. But compare him with a calm, medi- 
| tative, original writer like De Quincey, and you become vividly aware of 
| his peculiar deficiency, as well as his peculiar strength; you find a more 








view. | rapid succession of ideas and greater wealth of illustration; but you 


“The characteristics of the work are briefly these. It deals with 


miss the subtle casuistry, the exact and finished similitudes, and the 


prose alone, assigning books of fiction to the department of poetry; it | breaking-up of routine views. No original opinion requiring patient 
endeavours to criticise upon a methodical plan, fully explained in an | consideration or delicate analysis is associated with the name of 





* A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographica’ and Critical, designed mainly 
4o Show Characteristics of Style. By William Minto, M.A. Edinburgh and London : 


Blackwood and Sons. | 





| Macaulay. It better suited his stirring and excitable nature to apply 
his dazzling powers of expression and illustration to the opinions of 
| others. He was quick to expose false generalisations by producing 
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contradictory instances, and he often generalised for himself with the 
atmost boldness, but none of his original generalisations possess any 
importance. The life of a misunderstood man like Goldsmith is a good 
test of a writer’s power of breaking through false traditions. 
Macaulay's Life of Goldsmith repeats many vulgar errors, and contains 
nothing new except the opinion that Goldsmith was not an ill-used 
man, but might have lived comfortably had he been provident,—an 
opinion resulting from strong unsentimental sense, coupled with a 
special eye for plain matters of fact.” 

A little farther on, Mr. Minto makes against Macaulay the same 
charge which Macaulay made against ‘Satan Montgomery,” of 
having stolen from Scott and spoiled iv the stealing. Scott de- 
acribed the Peverils of the Peak as choosing their castle-site ‘‘ on 
the principles on which an eagle selects her eyry ; Macaulay in the 
Lays has a “lonely hamlet” that, “like an eagle's nest, hangs on 
the crest of purple Appennine ;” and thereupon Mr. Minto accuses 
Macaulay of the double crime of theft and ‘ misapplication of the 
stolen property,” for ‘‘there is little propriety in comparing a 
presumbly peaceful hamlet to the nest of an eagle; it is misplaced 
finery.” This is really puerile. As to the comparison, the liken- 
ing of a village perched on a ledge of a mountain cliff to an eagle's 
nest is perfectly admissible as a physical similitude ; it is like the 
nautical phrase which styles a certain structure raised on a mast 
the “‘ crow’s nest ;” in neither case is the speaker bound to extend 
his comparison to the kind of beings inhabiting the two things which 
he couples together. The accusation of plagiarism is still more 
ridiculous; a simile so common and obvious can no more be 
plagiarised than the comparison of a woman’s lips to cherries, or 
her teeth to pearls. The habit of dissecting authors, weighing 
their ‘‘ paragraphs,” ‘‘ persuasion,” ‘‘ unity of sentence,” &c., and 
cutting them up into platefals of figures of speech and qualities 
of style, seems to beget in Mr. Minto a bias towards this sort of 
bypercriticism. Thus, speaking of the maliciousness of Addison’s 
humour, which in our opinion he very much exaggerates, Mr. 
Minto says, a propos of Baker’s Chronicle :— 

‘« Addison, ridiculing the simple ignorance of the Tory squires in the 
person of Sir Roger, makes him quote Sir Richard Baker as a great 
authority. Poor Sir Richard is visited quite as bitterly as his rustic 
admirer.” 

And then comes the quotation from the Spectator :— 

“The glorious names of Henry the Fifth and Queen Elizabeth gave 
the Knight great opportunities of shining, and of doing justice to Sir 
Richard Baker, who, as our Knight observed with some surprise,“had a 
great many kings in him, whose monuments he had not seen in the Abbey.” 
Baker had begun his enumeration of English Kings with Brute 
and his fabulous successors. The italics are Mr. Minto’s. Surely 
these are not very bitter words. Baker has but a bare half-page 
allotted him, and so far as style goes, the allotment may not 
be unjust. Yet we could wish that this most quaint and pleasant 
writer, with his Herodotus-like naiveté, had not been cabined quite 
so closely. Clarendon is disposed of in one scant page, with an 
estimate which we think very good, except that it ignores the dry 
humour scattered about the History. But surely Clarendon was 
worth a little more space. A propos of John Bunyan Mr. Minto 
dissents emphatically from Macaulay’s opinion that no book shows 
as well as Pilgrim's Progress the wealth of the ‘‘old unpolluted 
English language.” He says :— 

“The language is homely indeed, but it is not the every-day speech 
of hinds and tinkers; it is the language of the Church, of the Biblo, of 
Fox’s Book: of Martyrs, and whatever other literature Bunyan was in 
the habit of perusing. As for tho ‘old unpolluted English language,’ 
it needs no microscopical eye to detect in the Pilgrim's Progress a con- 
siderable sprinkling of vulgar provincialisms, and even of such Latin 
idioms as are to be found in his favourite old martyrologist, Fox.” 
Here, again, Mr. Minto’s criticism nods a little. Macaulay's 
phrase may be indefinite, yet its meaning is made sufli- 
ciently plain. We hardly know what Mr. Minto intends by 
*‘the language of the Church,” but to our thinking, the language 
of the Bible is one with the “ old unpolluted language” Macaulay 
referred to. While, as for the ‘‘ vulgar provincialisms,”—which, 
by the way, would be very much the language of hinds and tinkers, 


. —does not the speech of our forefathers survive in that manner of 


speaking ? 
On the whole, however, we find Mr. Minto’s criticisms, and 


especially his estimates, decidedly commendable ; and if niggling | 


over sentence-dissection sometimes puts his eye out of focus 
and out of perspective, that is only occasionally so. He is 
particularly happy in some of his characterizations of the 
genius of his writers; his estimates, for instance, of Hooker and 
Lamb are admirable; equally excellent, too, are the short lives 


which he gives of writers of such rank as—we take names 
His shorter | 


at random—Hooker, Lamb, Landor, Robert Hall. 
accounts of lesser writers, too, are good, and come fairly 


up to such standard of accuracy as is compatible with extreme | 


compression ; moreover, the book is rendered handy for reference 
by the adition of an index of the authors’ names. Sir 
Philip Francis is included as ‘‘ Junius,” but very properly Mr. 
Minto does not label him so without giving a fair résumé of the 
‘“‘ Junius” controversy ; yet, on the same principle, it was bardly 
right to ascribe Zcon Basiliké to Bishop Gauden without so much 
as a hint about the controversy as to its authorship. Of course, 
in dealing with so many prose-writers, the list includes many 
names which will be quite strange to ninety-nine readers out 
of a hundred; such names, for instance, as those of Walter 
Charleton and Thomas Ellwood will be new to most people. 
| Ellwood, by the way (1639-1713) is spoken of as *‘ another of 
the Quakers, a meek, industrious man.” This hardly gives a 
correct notion of Ellwood, who, though meek by profession, 
had in him a considerable old Adam of stubborn combative- 
ness, and from his autobiography seems to have rather enjoyed 
such opportunities as he had of manifesting those qualities on 
principle. But we must not pick out captious instances; Mr. 
Minto has, on the whole, produced, with discriminating labour, a 
good book. 


FERGUSSON'S RUDE STONE MONUMENTS.* 
ANTIQUARIEFS of standing consider Mr. Fergusson, in this hand- 
some volume, to have developed what was originally a crotchet 
into an elaborate paradox. So far as rude stone monuments are 
concerned, he has practically set himself to suppress ‘‘ Pre-His- 
toric Times,” substituting for them the ‘ Non-Historic Times” 
| which headed his Quarterly Review article of April, 1871. While 
not considering Mr. Fergusson to have made out his own case, 
we are bound to admit that he has brought effective criticism to 
bear on the extreme theories of the pre-historic school of archso- 
logy, such as will no doubt in future check a certain lavishness in 
the use of centuries B.C. The problem which Mr. Fergusson 
attempts to work out may be popularly stated in a few words. 
There exist, in certain regions of the Old World, numerous struc- 
tures of large rough stones, the principal types of which may be 
seen in perfection in our own country ; for instance, by any visitor 
to the Land’s End. In the neighbourhood of Penzance the tourist 
goes to look at the cromlech, or circle of rude upright stones, called 
Dance Main, a ring of girls turned to stone (so tradition says) for 
dancing on a Sunday. Hard by are two huge menhirs, or single 
standing-stones, of rough granite; these are the two demon pipers 
who tempted the damsels and shared their fate. Not far off is the 
Fogo, a good example of an underground sepulchral structure of 
stone slabs, while in another direction a height is crowned by 
| Lanyon Quoit, a fine type of the dolmen or table-like chamber 
built of huge stones, with just the architecture of the little child 
| who sets up three wooden bricks edgeways, and roofs them in with 
|one brick flat, having previously laid a wooden soldier inside. 
If to these we add an instance of a line or avenue of upright 
stones, such as may be traced at Avebury, we shall have before 
| our minds a set of general ideas as to what the rude stone monu- 
| ments of the world are like. It is next to be noticed that these 
are not spread broadcast over the Old World, but only abound in 
certain districts. ‘They occupy a wide stretch from Hanover up 
| to Gothland, strips of Great Britain and Ireland, a broad band 
‘across France from N.W. to S.E., a border of the Spanish 
| Peninsula on the N. and W., and the province of Granada, 
‘whence we follow them into North Africa, Syria, Circassia, and 

the Dekhan, besides various patches elsewhere. Mr. Fergusson’s 

;map of the distribution of rude stone monuments suggests 
interesting problems as to the relations and movements of the 
| nations who spent their uncultured strength in erecting them. 
| We do not find here, however, the mention we should have ex- 
pected of the earlier and almost similar map drawn by Colonel 
Lane Fox three years ago, and published in the Journal of the 
Ethnological Society for 1869. 

The problems to be solved are why, when, and by whom were 
these huge rude structures set up? As regards those in Europe, itis 
usually maintained by students of prehistoric archeology that they 
were erected by ancient races whose history is now lost, and that 
| while most of them were sepulchres, others were temples or places 
| of worship, and yet others intended for other purposes to which 
| they were suitable, such as memorials, landmarks, or places of 
‘assembly. Mr. Fergusson’s opinion, on the other hand, is that 
| they are comparatively modern structures, all connected with 
burials, and erected between the first and tenth centuries of the 
Christian era, by races partially civilised through contact with 
the Romans. 























* Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries; their Age and Uses. By James Fergus- 
son, D.C.L., F.B.S., &e. London: Murray. 1872. 
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Fortunately, as to dolmens, whether in the Dekhan or in Cir- | at the famous battle of Bravalla. For all we know, there 
cassia, in Algeria, Brittany, or Kent, there is no doubt as to; may be truth in many such traditions attached to battle- 
their general purpose. These rude chambers of huge stones, | fields and mounds; we had better wait a few years for 
whether buried under mounds of earth or standing exposed on | the results of careful digging, than cut all knots by the 
some open hill-top, are proved by the remains found in hundreds | magic word ‘‘pre-historic.” Stonehenge is claimed by 
of them to be simply sepulchres. Nor does any doubt attach to | English history (of a sort) for the fifth century. At any rate, 
the similar purpose of the simple underground kists of stone slabs | it would be a sensible thing to spend a few hundred pounds in 
in which corpses were placed, nor of the more elaborate under- | digging there, rather than in printing speculative books about it. 
ground burial chambers with passages. Moreover, it is very | It is true that its hewn stones and imposts almost remove Stone- 
usual for burial-places to be surrounded by circles of upright un- | henge from the class of rude stone monuments, though it might be 
hewn stones. Among the examples figured by Mr. Fergusson are | considered as a late keeping-up of the ancient practice of cromlech- 
a sepulchral circle of rough stones at Amravati, in India, within | building. That in France rude stone architecture could continue 
which is the grave, marked apparently by three stones; the | in what may almost be called modern times is shown by the re. 
Algerian dolmen, surrounded by two circles of stones (fig. 170); | markable dolmen of Confolens, in Poitou, which Mr. Fergusson 
and the Scandinavian long burial-mound, encompassed by a ring | judiciously puts on the cover of his book, as representing his very fact 
of rude stones (fig. 103). So frequent is this practice, that we | of facts. This is a real dolmen, and its cap-stone is a huge rough 
may go so far in Mr. Fergusson’s direction as to admit that crom- | slab, but instead of other rough stones to support this, there are 
lechs or stone-circles are more often than not the enclosures of | four slender columns (originally there were five), with separate 
burial-places. bases, shafts, and capitals, and belonging to the twelfth century. 

The menhirs or standing-stones, too, are often tombstones or | Thus far again we may go safely with Mr. Fergusson, that when- 
monuments to the dead. There happen to be still people in India | ever rude stone monuments began, they certainly did not cease 
who set up such standing-stones, and it is worth while to question | with the Roman conquest. 
them as to what they meanthem for. These people are the Khasia|} But it is another thing to suppose the inhabitants of Western 
mountaineers, who by the combined effort of whole villages set up | Europe not to have begun to erect their menhirs, cromlechs, and 
those rows of huge menhirs which have so curious an effect in the | dolmens till after Roman times. What was there in Roman influ- 
landscape of their rugged hills. ‘Though these stone pillars are | ence to set Celts, not to say Scandinavians, on depositing the 
connected with the dead, they do not mark the burial-places, for | remains of their dead in dolmens, and adopting a style of rude 
the corpses are burnt and their ashes kept in urns in peculiar | stone architecture which has nothing Roman about it? ‘The 
places of deposit close to the villages, and at last placed under rude | dolmens and tumuli of Brittany, as is proved by the abundance of 
stone tables. It appears that these Khasias worship the spirits of | stone implements and the general absence of metal ones, were the 
the dead, to whom they pray for cure of sickness and for other pro- | work of men of the Stone Age; is it likely that the Bretons re- 
tection and benefit, and the great standing-stones are set up in | mained into Christian centuries in the same condition as the Caribs 
commemoration of these divine ghosts, one who has done great | at the time of Columbus? ‘The whole evidence of stone implements 
spiritual service to his or her people being often honoured by five | in Europe, as a proof of antiquity, is discarded by Mr. Fergusson. 
orten monoliths. Apropos of the Khasia mountaineers, Mr. Fer- | It is in India, however, that ordinary and reasonable argument 
gusson makes one of his best points. ‘These hill-men have been | Seems to us most neatly turned upside down by our author, who 
for ages in contact with Hindu civilisation and near specimens of | can seein the rude stone sepulchral circles of Amravati modern 
Hindu architecture, they are expert iron-workers, and yet they | and degraded imitations of the grand stone rail surrounding the 
choose to go on setting up, as their fathers did, these grand rugged | Amravati tope. Such a combination as a mound with a dolmen 
monuments of unhewn stone. on the top, and a stone circle round the base, would be likely 

There are, however, in South India groups and circles of rude ‘to have a similar origin whenever it occurs, and that origin 
stones, which seem to be actual places of worship, or at least to be ‘might be simply the first development of rude architecture 
connected with deities. These tell against Mr. Fergusson’s theory | among rude races. It is found in India, as at Pulli- 
that all such monuments are sepulchral, and he does them but scanty condah (fig. 224), but there Mr. Fergusson can see in the 
justice. Among them are the rows of stones frequently set up to | combined mound, dolmen, and double stone circle a degenerate 
represent the guardians of the ficlds, and called the five Pandus. | copy of a Buddhist dagoba or dome-shrine of hewn stone, with its 
They are daubed with red paint, which is usual with the rough | tee or symbolic relic-chest on top, and its ornamented stone rail 
stones so frequently worshipped in India. ‘The Belgaum cluster | round the base. Very good; and now one asks in wonder, were 
consists of close rows of rough slabs, each daubed on the face | there also Buddhist dagobas in Europe and Africa to supply 
with a circular spot of red paint blackened over in the centre, ap- | models for such burial-mounds as West Kennet barrow, and 
parently to represent a large blood-spot. ‘The Andlee group is a | Harald’s mound at Lethra, and the Algerine tumulus (fig. 169), all 
cromlech or circle of rough stones, and these stones are likewise | of which combine the features of mound, dolmen, and cromlech ? 
daubed with paint. But what seems conclusive is that some stone | So utterly does Mr. Fergusson invert what seems the natural in- 
circles are actually places of sacrifice, where cocks are offered to | ference as to the historical succession of barbarous and civilised 
“a local village deity, called Vetal or Betal,” represented by a | architecture, that we are half surprised at his admitting that 
larger stone in the centre of the circle. Mr. Fergusson (who, by | built tumuli of hewa stone such as the Indian dagobas are them- 
the way, seems to be unaware that veal is not a proper name at | selves the improved successors of rude primitive mounds or cairns 
all, but simply a term meaning ‘‘ demon”) tries to invalidate this | of burial. ‘To have taken the opposite theory and maintained, for 
unanswerable proof that cromlechs are really sometimes temples. | instance, that the mounds of Troy are degenerate copies of the 
Pointing out that the central stones are only three feet high, and the Egyptian pyramids, would have been a delightful thesis, capable 
surrounding ones only 20 inches or less, he argues that it is ab- | of proof by most learned and picturesque evidence. 
surd to compare these with our great megalithic monuments. 
Considering, however, that men do in fact worship little idols in | —_ — 
little temples on just the same principles that they worship big eas Wee 


idols in big temples, this appeal to the foot-rule seems rather help- | mie ser poprint sae eo ge a pe 
. e e 


less. We ask, too, why Mr. Fergusson suppresses the fact mane | 
just mentioned, a significant one from the religious point of view, and the latter to be spun, and if so, Mr. Fenn should have chosen 
| the latter title. His stories are unmistakably spun out and are 


the daubing of the stones with red paint. 

As to Mr. Fergusson’s general theory, if he had used his facts | | careless besides, and the sort of things with which sailors would 
rather to criticise than to upset the pre-historic theory, he would | | beguile a watch or travellers a long winter evening. Let o 
Sees wenlie-out 6 much better case. With the Khasies before cur | | writer be ever so good, he almost always fails in short tales ; indeed 
eyes, we should admit the evidence that the Indian dolmen building | Y° get so many volumes of collected short tales which are rubbish 
may have gone on till modern times. In Algeria, the local | for one in which they are careful and clever, that we may assume 

ition is at least probable, that the Pagan population meth an | | it as a rule that authors do not put forth their powers in writing 
tradi! , 
setting up the thousands of dolmens and menhirs which cluster | chest pleoss, a sao toe ager to snahe whet they do heoary 
over their hills, up to the very date of the Mobammedan con- | accurate and finished. It was said of an author lately deceased, 
version. Scandinavian tradition declares that the scores of stand- | that his books of travels were the result of his vivid power of 
ing-stones on the plain at Kongsbacka mark the place of a great | | realising the'scenes described in the graphic pages of Murray, and 
battle, about A.D. 500; that the mound at Lethra, with its dol- | that all his journeys had been taken in the spirit only, while repos- 
men on top, and remains of a cromlech round it below, is really | ‘ing in his study chair. Mr. Fenn’s stories bear evidence of the 
the burial-mound of Harald Hildetand, slain in the eighth century | * Midnight Webs, By George Manville Fenn. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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al 
game power of drawing upon and from the imagination, and | which the wounded women and children were carried by the able- 
though the power be considerable, it is apt to betray the limited bodied, in the dark, tu the roof of some native huts under which 
knowledge of its possessor, even if he be skilful enough to avoid | the sepoy officers watched ; but though our friends heard the buzz- 
exposure by giving a wide berth to anything too definite and | ing of their voices underneath, the officers fortunately did not hear 
detailed. the feet of the retreating garrison. The first and second stories 

Mr. Fenn is a disciple of Mayne Reid, and even soars into the | are supposed to be told by an old soldier and an old ‘‘ salt ” respec- 
regions of Fenimore Cooper, dealing with mutineers, pirates, and | tively, but the style is not quite consistently preserved; when the 
hair-breadth escapes; substituting friendly Maoris for the Red | author forgets himself, the soldier and sailor take the opportunity 
Indians, and the bush and mountain gorges of New Zealand for of speaking like authors. ‘The spelling, too, is generally perfectly 
the forest and prairie of North America. But he follows Cooper | correct, but once in a way the narrator says “* wuss " for ** worse,” 
at a most respectful distance, and while he is not guilty of the | or ** starn for ‘ stern.” And there are other indications of hurry 
absurdities of Mayne Reid's incideats, his descriptions are entirely | and carelessness, and plans of authorship very imperfectly carried 
wanting in the vividness and life-like truthfulness which show that out, much bad English, a sentence without a verb, and others of 


Mayne Reid knows his ground and the tribes amongst whom his | this kind :— 
stories are laid. Mr. Fenn in his New Zealand story, for instance, | « Meanwhile it needed no interpreter to tell of the intimacy between 
speaks vaguely of the ‘‘ huge ferns” with ‘ old froud-stumps,” and Edward Murray and Kate Lee. A love the growth of years,—the love 


“New Z d foli 8s ai .» | that had induced him to quit the Navy; for he had felt unable to settle 
of the ‘‘ New Zealand foliage, with its fern and palm-like fronds ; | when old Lee had left his native town, driven by misfortunes to settle 


but these expressions certainly give us no idea that he knows what | in one of tke colonies, New Zealand being his choice, where now, after 
heis talking about, or hasseeu the tree-ferns of New Zealand in their | some years’ hard fight with difficulties, he was living a wealthy 
native soil. Nor do we gain much more idea of the country by asingle | Patriarchal life in this pleasant valley.” 

mention of ‘* the black shade cast by a mass of lava which over- |'The best story is of an entirely different kind, and though it is 
hung” the head of the climber who scrambles ‘‘ up the face of the | the least interesting and much the shortest, and the title is senti- 
thickly wooded mountain,” assisted by the “ long pendulous vine,” | mental—‘ Violets in the Suow ”—it is more complete and careful, 
and tripped up by “‘ creepers with snake-like branches ; " these, and | and contains the only character in the book with an identity of its 
a mention of the “emerald green” of the country, of the verdure | own. It is that of old Dicky Bradds, a crippled, superannuated 
bordering the sea, and the “ glittering snow-tipped summits” of | porter, who cannot bear to think that he is past his work :— 

the mountains, are all that we hear of the characteristics of New | “*You can’t take that there chist o’ drawers down,’ said the head 


Zealand scenery. The greater part of the descriptive portions porter, a man most careful in the way in which he looked after the cor- 
ners and polish of pieces of furniture, saving them from scratch and 


would oe for any part of the world where there are wood, chip. So careful in fact was Brown that he had never had time to look 
mountains, and bright weather, and certainly no passage reveal, | after the polish and corners of her Majesty's English, which he chipped 
more than a book-knowledge of the places referred to. ‘The first | and scratched most terribly. So ‘you can’t take that there chist o’ 


story is much the best, but the same criticism holds good. We | drawers down,’ said Brown, ‘it’s too much for you;’ and he meant it 
ent on with interest—-thinking it a veritable incident from the | Mails, cheng tis weeds wove sengh</ Den wentiev ae Caen teas 
o— wpe : g ‘ é | like that ten year ago, Joe Brown!’ quavered Dick, turning angrily 
Indian mutinies—till we came to book-sentiment and love-making, | upon the porter, for he was hurt and annoyed at being spoken to before 
and a Mrs. Corporal Bantem, who is made on the pattern of | the other men.—‘I didn’t mean to hurt the poor old chap,’ said Brown 
Dickens’s rough diamonds, and till we found that all the author's | ** home to his wife that night, ‘for I like old Dick, who's as honest and 
. | true-hearted an old chap as ever stepped. All the years we have been 
favourites came out of the scrapes and dangers safely, and all | together I never knew Dick doa man an ill turn; while the way he 
the questionable ladies and gentlemen came, on the contrary, to | turns out o’ Sundays to take that there granchile of his to a place o 
rief, ie invi iny | Wasshup ought to be a patten for some on us. In course I wouldn’t ha’ 
Ge 5 Che Soe Cet hein, of eatay ie Go cenpant aeiay spoke 4 him that way ten years ago: for why? ’cos he could ha’ carried 


in the ship respectively, and in that of the pirate-conviets on | 14 chist o’ drawers easily ; but ‘stead o’ actin’ sensible, he was that 


the New Zealand shore, there is much fighting and skirmishing proud, bless you, that he wriggled hisself under 'em like a young cuckoo 
of a very confused sort, and with no trace of the skill and clearness | with a hegg, hystes hisself up slowly by taking hold of the bannisters, 
| and then begins to stagger downstairs. ‘‘ Now then: lot ’underd and 


with which masters of fiction, like Scott and Cooper, see us two, waiting for lot 'underd and two; ” they calls out below. ‘ Comin'’— 
safe through such incidents, not only exciting us deeply as to the | comin’—comin’,” pants out Dick; and I see as it was too much for the 
result, but making us understand every movement of the fray, and | poor old chap, who felt touched at being thought past his work, though 


follow every ebb and flow of the tide of battle. Mr. Fenn’s men the governors only expected him to take down the light things. So see- 
of war waste ammunition recklessly, take excellent aim in the | ing how matters stood, I steps forrard to help him, when if he didn’t 
bears pie sie : | seem to shut up all at once like; and that there chist o' handsome 

dark, miss in the most astonishing way in the light, expose them- | French-polished mahogany drawers, ‘underd and two in the catalogue, 
selves wantonly, die in great numbers without any adequate pur- | went downstairs a deal too fast for its constitution, Poor old Dick! he 
pose and when retreat is quite open to them; are let alone when | %®¥¢F groaned nor mado no fuss when we got him down to the cab to 
Gar casks to beend 1d certainly be killed : k ili a take him to the ‘orsepittle, although his poor old leg was broke, through 
y oug @ and would certainly be Killed; make sallie3 and | his coming down a whole flight arter that there chist o’ handsome 
return, and the gates open and shut them safely in, when the enemy | French-polished mahogany drawers; but his lips was shaking, and his 
ought, in common reason, to enter with them; a vessel is wrecked | face drored as he gets hold of my button and pulls me to him, and says, 
in ‘‘ten minutes” in a “ bright little bay”; persons desperately | ;*7° he, “ This ’ll be a sad upset for my Jenny, but don't lot ’em frighten 
2 ee oe , te pe y | her, Joe Brown, don’t, please. You're a married man and got feeling, 

wounded are frightfully in the way at one moment, and at the next | though I spoke nasty to you just now. Please go and tell her gently, 
are as useful as their fellows; one person escapes into the wood | = ha en 11 — me to —_ pte ny —_ a 
; i . : : | old chap; how the tears did run down his cheeks as he whis me 
with perfect ease and sets off down the mountain, while the others, ale, fac say it’s much, Joe; tell her it's a bit of a scratch, and 
with just the same chances, cannot get away at all. Paths which | sho isn’t to fidget about me. Tell her gently, Joe; good-bye, Joe; I 
have just been traversed are at once forgotten. The instinct of | shall be over again to-morrow or next day, Joo ; _ Joe,” he calls out 
friendly natives i at i i +, | in his weak piping way, as the keb begins to move, “ Joo,” he says, “just 
Y aetipes toad Cae Che pee oan wes enmeTe ake my oqun ent give the lookin’-glass in the big wardrobe a bit of a 


knowledge of the country in mistake for the stranger pirate. A | 





: | rub before it comes down; and don’t forget about Jenny.” Poor old 
bulk-head which safely confines the mutineers at one time is no Dickey: got his ‘art in his work, he had; and somehow as he went off, 
impediment to them if their captors are rash enough to enter | = I a as we peed: a oe 7 —_ at tee a fe pier Fred 
the cabin on the other side of it; and generally anything that | be like it; and it's my bolief, Sarah, if F tale Geen camel ep bys 
will forward the story is laid hold of by the courageous author | oj} for the next lot, that I should have turned soft; for you see, says I 
with a sublime disregard to consistency or probability. If we are | to myself, I says, suppose as that had been me.’” 
mistaken in these strictures, it is because the hurry and confusion | The fifth and last story is a ridiculous exaggeration of a father 
of the various sanguinary assaults and encounters enter also into | who will marry his daughter to an old man, and of said old man, who, 
their description ; because, in fact, the assaults are probably made in order to give the poor girl, whom he dearly loves, a pleasant sur- 
up by a civilian with a taste for excitement, and not described by | prise, leaves her to pine in sorrow, to attempt suicide, and finally 
an adventurer who has himself taken part in similar scenes, or by | yery nearly to die, till a convenient wedding-day for the real 
& maf with a military genius, a clear head, and skilful pen, who! lover; the old lover chuckling benevolently and contentedly to 
can conceive and delineate the rapid movements of a battle, and | himself the meanwhile on the approaching dénowement, in no 
forsee probable, or at any rate possible, fluctuations and positions. | way disturbed, apparently, by the great misery and the probable 
Nevertheless they are praiseworthy attempts to describe stirring | risk which his peculiar plans for her welfare are creating. This is 
adventures, and would interest boys, who do not mind being alittle | an extravagant parody of Dickens's most extravagant passages of 
confused, and readily forgive inconsistency, if the movement is benevolent earthly providences. 
rapid and exciting enough. ‘The escape of the English from the ET Tey aa ae s 
hands of the sepoy mutineers would be their favourite passage, and | _[*.* Tho Earl Spencer who died four mathe after Lest Sea 
they would readily believe in the bridge of guns and ba resignation of office in 1534, as montioned in our review last 

g youets, | was not the statesman himself, but his father. Lord Althorp died in 


with a tree as a centre-pier and mattresses for a roadway, over | 1845, baving beon Earl Spencer for eleven years.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Book of Sun-Dials, By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. (Bell and Daldy.)— 





This is a handsome volume, full of interesting matter, to be dipped into, | 


of course, rather than read, in which everyone will find some piece of 
knowledge which is new to him, some felicity which he will not willingly 
forget. An introductory notice gives us the history of dials, the earliest 
of which recorded by history is the “‘sun-dial of Ahaz.” There is acurious 
fact mentioned about Greek dials. The hours from noon till fourasmarked 
by the letters made the word Zn4,, “live,” from which it was inferred 
that nature bade men work till noon and then enjoy themselves. Some 
men ofmote have had a liking for sun-dials. Howard the philanthropist 
wished on his death-bed that a sun-dial might be placed over his grave. 
Sir William Temple ordered that his heart should be put into a silver 
case, and buried under the sun-dial in the gardens of Moor Park. The 
greater part of the volume consists of what we may call a catalogue 
raisonné of sun-dials here and on the Continent. Here are some of the 
mottoes:— A lumine motus;” “‘Amicis quaelibet hora;” “ Non rego, 
nisi regar ;” “ Aspiciendo senescis ;” ‘Begone about your business,” a 
motto accidentally suggested, it is said, by the answer of an irritable old 
gentleman to whom the painter applied (it used to stand on tho dial at 
the east end of Inner Temple Terrace). ‘Eheu! fugaces,” is a happy 
adaptation, but there is nothing, to our mind, quite so good as the 
“ Pereunt et imputantur ” which we owe to Martial. 

Wild Wood. By Helen Dickens. 3 vols. (Newby.)—Miss Dickens 
has written a novel very much after the manner of Mrs. Henry Wood. 
The chief personages in it are a family of the name of Drever, eight in 
number, four of them, as we are pretty often reminded, Benton-Drevers 
(Benton was their mother’s name), fair and false, and four real Drevers, 
“dark, and true, and tender.” The story is occupied with telling us 
how the “Drevers proper” were tormented by the misdeeds of the 
“ Benton-Drevers.” These misdeeds are indeed very shocking. 
The women, indeed, do nothing very bad. One of them neglects 
her husband and children, and the other flirts in a very dat- 
rageous manner, But one male Benton-Drever commits forgery 
and the other tries to commit murder, and both are as utterly mean 
and worthless as the bad men of this sort of novel commonly are. Then 
we have a supernatural element, a strange visitor which goes by the 
undignified name of “King Hop,” and seems to be a big bird which 
vanishes up the chimney. Its coming does not seem to be of much 
importance, though, of course, it portends death in the family. There 
is always death in the family in these novels without the intervention of 
King Hop and his like. For of course the doleful element is not want- 
ing. Miss Dickens wrings our hearts without due cause, somewhat after | 
the “Little Nell” fashion, by putting to death a very sweet little girl. 
Nor does she make amends by bringing up from the dead a very unin- | 
teresting young man. And lastly, to complete the resemblance which | 
we have mentioned, there is a continual sermonizing throughout the | 
volume. The author is continually lecturing the reader, telling him to 
be a good boy and say his prayers, excellent advice, but scarcely doing, | 
in the way in which it comes, the good it is meant to do. Here is an | 
exquisite Touch describing the very bad hero of a very bad novel,—“a | 
man who never by any chance went to church, and yet was painted in | 
glowing colours.” But though Miss Dickens’ book is fairly open to 
ridicule, it is not without some cleverness and much good feeling. | 
Some of the characters are drawn with a certain power, and make life- 
like figures. The book is quite readable, a moderate amount of | 
“skipping ” being allowed. 


The Public Schools’ Atlas of Modern Geography. Edited by the Rev. | 
G. Butler. (Longmans.)—This volume contains thirty-one maps (thirty 
of modern geography, and one, a very convenient addition, of ancient 
Palestine, the Palestine of the New Testament). The maps leave nothing 
to be desired. They are as clear, as well executed, and generally as 
serviceable as they could be. The difficulty is to give all that the learner 
wants to know without impairing the clearness of the map; The de- 
signer, who contrives to introduce just the right things and in their due 
proportion, has made a good map. We have not seen this better done 
than it is by Mr. Butler. The price of the volume, we may add, is very 
moderate. 

Our Schools and Coileges, by F. S. de Carteret Bisson, is a pains- 
taking compilation, capable, it is almost needless to say, of inde- 
finite improvement. The editor is, of course, in a great measure 
dependent upon others for his information, and has doubtless great 
obstacles to overcome in the indolence or suspicion of those persons. 
But his own part of the work might be better done. He gives us, for 
instance, the table of fees for degrees at the University of Cambridge. 
Why does he not let us have the same information about Oxford? It is 
equally accessible, 





Porrry.—Lyrical Recreations, By Samuel Ward. (J. 0. Hotten.)— 
Mr. Ward’s modest title names rather than describes a volume of more 





ful dedication of the first poem, “The King of the Troubadours,” to 
Mr. Longfellow, indicates the character of those which are to follow 
with sufficient accuracy. Mr. Ward does not copy the American poet 
in any servile fashion, but he may be called, and probably would not 
disdain the appellation, a disciple of his school. Ho has studied the 
master’s art to some purpose, and can produce with no small success 
work of good quality, which the teacher might not disdain to acknow- 
ledge. His versification is always good. Hore and there he might haye 
been, we are inclined to think, more successful if he had been less 
copious; but he seldom fails to be correct, and he is often graceful 
and tender. We quote a piece, the second of two respectively entitled 
“Lost” and “Found.” The first deplores the death of a soldier-friendg 
reported “dead on the field of honour ;” the second was written on the 
occasion of its being found that the friend was still alive. It seems to 
us a very felicitous use of a circumstance which it was not particularly 
easy to turn to poetical account :— 


“‘ My tears fell on an empty grave, 
Yet let them not be shed in vain, 
But dedicated to the brave 
Whom thousands mourn amongst the slain. 


“My dirge, in feeble numbers wrought 
With pious heart, shall consecrate 
Their memory whose death has brought 
Such grief as thy imagined fate. 


“Could tears awake them to life again, 
Their forms heroic would arise, 
Like trampled grass from quickening rain, 
Beneath a Nation's weeping eyes. 
“Could plaint or song their ears but thrill 
As thine awoke to hear my strain, 
No pen were dry—no voice were still, 
From where they lie to distant Maine, 


“Yet deem not that my heart retracts 
The praise ne'er meant to dim the eye 
Of one whose future words and acts 
Shall verify that eulogy. 
“TI greet thee as some vessel fair 
er owner hath deplored as lost, 
When on his gaze, through summer air, 
Her white sails glisten off the coast; 
“ And up the cliffs glad neighbours rush, 
As to a fire—and grasp his hand 
Whose moistened cheek the breezes flush 
That waft his lost bark to the land.” 


This particular piece reminds us, indeed, of Mr. Tennyson, rather than 
of Professor Longfellow. Under the Palns. By Thomas Steele. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—A volume of verses some of which “were 
originally contributed to Fraser, Once-a- Week, and other magazines” 
has a certain title to existence. It is quite possible that the public may 
wish to see in a collected form the poems which it may be presumed to 
have received with favour when they appeared singly. We think, how- 
ever, such reputation as Mr. Steele may have acquired will scarcely be 
increased by the collected publication. The seventy or eighty pieces of 
which the volume is made up are singularly fevel in point of merit, but 
the level is not high. They have not even, in spite of their title, the 
advantage of much local colour. Most of them might have been written 
anywhere, and though the word “ palm” or “ palm-tree” appears pretty 
frequently, it might often be changed to “oak” or “elm” without much 
damage to the sense. We have but little to allege against the book, 
which is indeed correct in versification and style, except the fact that we 
have not been able to find anything which seemed worth quoting. 
Adeline ; a Poem in Seven Cantos, by J. Hector Courcelle (J. C. Hotten), 
tells its story with much vigour and power of versification. It is the tale 
of a great king’s love for the wife of one of his nobles, a tale which has 
been told before with a sinister view of the lady’s character; but which 
Mr. Courcelle tells again in a way which, he thinks, will do her true 
justice. The purity of the woman and the nobility that is latent in the 
heart of the monarch are able to crush the evil passion, and all ends well. 
Mr. Courcelle manages a difficult metre—he has chosen the Spenserian 
stanza—with skill. He is especially happy in description. We givea 
specimen of his manner :— . 


“On costly linen, pure as mountain snow, 
Here dishes shine, heap'd with all choicest fare, 
And vessels of fine gold and crystal throw 
A glittery light upon the fragrant air. 
The haughty bird of gorgeous train flames there, 
Borne in to music by the geutle dame, 
With retinue of sewers and damsels fair, 
And with all rites such royal dainties claim, 
Is set before that guest of highest rank and fame. 


“ There those huge living islands of the brine 

Whose rage submerges ships, contributed 

Rich savoury morsels, and there gleam'd rare wine 

Of glorious vintage, amber-white and red, 

Proffer'd by pages fair as Ganymed, 

In cups with beamy silver intertwined, 

And gemm’'d with radiancies from Ganges’ bed, 

Wrought of those milky nuts of sombre rind 

That cluster their brown bloom on the faint Indian wind. 
‘‘ There, too, the stately fowl of lily plume, 

The conscions mouarch of his lake-domain— 

And antler'd kings that crop the mountain broom, ‘ 

And flash anon like lightning o'er the plain— 

And watery denizens with crimson stain 

And feather'd shines and shadows of the air, 

Stung appetite, and soothing, stung again— 

And fruitage, swart with foreign suns and rare, 

Mingled Hesperian gold with native quince and pear.” 














than common excellence. It is needless to say, though the public is | ——Zhe Daughtersof the King, and other Poems. By WalterSweetman, B.A. 
less foftibly impressed with its truth than are the critics, that the verses | (Longmans.)—Mr. Sweetman somewhat puzzles us by his preface. This 


in which a gentleman finds his own recreation are seldom adapted for | is directed against the pretensions of the Ultramontanists and Infalli- 
bilists, and sets out the sufferings of the “Liberal Catholles, 
who, as he truly observes, “ have been having a hard time of it with all 


furnishing the same commodity to the world. Mr. Ward’s verses make 
& pleasant exception to a rule that holds good only too often. A grace- 
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gides.” One naturally expects the poems introduced in this way to have 
gome bearing on the subject. It was certainly with this idea that we 
read through “‘The Daughters of the King,” though the subject, a tale 
of the world before the Flood, seemed a scarcely appropriate vehicle. It 
has in truth no connection whatever with the matter. It is a story of 
gome power, introduces certain ghastly effects, illustrative of the old- 
world wickedness, after the manner of Miss Jean Ingelow’s “Stories 
of Doom,” but certainly inferior to that poom, with which it is of course 
natural to compare it. We are not certain that when Mr. Sweetman 
does touch the subject, as he does in “ Richard Greville,” he suc- 
ceeds very well. The best thing in the volume is “A Legend of 
the Seine,” telling how a compact with the Evil One was broken 
by the intervention of the Virgin.-——Dreams of Victory and Defeat, 
and other Poems, by Ellis Ainsley (Partridge), is a volume of verse 
which is always correct and sometimes deserving of higher praise, 
as having some of the force of the strong feeling which evidently 
inspired it. We quote some stanzas from “ The Church at Spicheren, 
August, 1870 ”:— 
* Are these Thy trophies ?—These, O Christ! 
Thy weary children hold their fearful tryst, 
Their dying pangs are heard, their moanings low, 


Pass through the air in Nature's struggling woe. 
Are these Thy trophies ? 

* Are these Thy trophies ?—T7hese, Thy worship paid ? 
Is here from week to week where they are laid? 
Thy symbols hang around, while dying head 
Fixes its glance on the disfigured dead. 

Are these Thy trophies? 

+: Why have they brought them here, O Christ! to lie? 
Why have they brought them here to bleed and die ? 
Thy slaughtered children ; while, in useless flood— 
Poured out like water—Earth has drunk their blood. 

“Are these the trophies of Thy Cross and thorn ? 

Thy daily life—of kind forbearance borne? 

Thy Passion paints the wall,—we surely thought 

Life, joy, and peace, for us that anguish bought. 
“‘ Thine is the only arm that can reverse, 

By magic touch, our own inflicted curse; 

Tis well that when all joy, all life hath fled, 

They come to Thee—Thou bringest back the dead. 

“O power how strange! It crosseth back once more 
(So it hath crossed a myriad times before) ; 

Sweet ruth, kind patience, life in suffering death: 
These are the dews of Thy own gentle breath. 

“This is Thy conquest—working back again 
Across our passion’s throng—our mortal pain ; 

We reap our own despair. Thy touch alone, 
O Christ! can heal what our rash hands have done. 
“These be Thy trophies then, O Christ divine ! 
The Cross, the Crown of Peace, Thy conquering sign. 
Athwart our battle-flelds Thy symbols lie; 
But Thine shall rest the victory, Lord Most High!” - 


— Moments of Pleasure. By Samuel H. Beckles. (F.C. Harrison.)— 
The friends at whose request this volume “has been published partly” 
have not acted wisely. This is Mr. Beckles’ style :— 


* Oblivion is not the tomb of those we love; 
Those dear to mem'ry ever live and move. 
What most embitters life that most endears, 
Her sweetest thoughts are washed away by tears, 
But life's bright hine never reappears.” 


It is quite possible that the composition of this and the like gave to the 
author some “* moments of pleasure,” but the hope that its perusal may 
do the same for some readers is far too sanguine, and the friends who 
encouraged it have been more flattering than kind.——Unseen and 
Idealities ; Poems, by J. S. Maccrom. (Smith and Elder.) —These are two 
tedious pieces of verse, in which we can honestly praise the moral only. 
——We are not quite sure whether we can praise even the moral of So 
Far, by Herbert Randolph (J. OC. Hotten).—Some of the verse sounds | 
rather ‘‘fleshly ;” what it means is more than we can conjecture. Per- 
haps some of our readers may be more fortunate or more ingenious. Let 
them try on this specimen from the “ Prologue” :— 


“T could not sing for tripping on my art, 
And dreaming knew not all of this a dream, 
Till the free morning glorious took my part 
And broke al! blithe and bitter things that seem, 
And she unclogged the lips to sing and smart 
That stifled dumb beneath sleep's hot soft seal. 
“For dear the dream, but dull my tongue to deal 
Thereof the gold upon the grey faint air; 
Yet hath the morn so holpen that did heal 
And hale from drowning and strip slumber-bare ? 
Lo! thick with thundrous sea the tresses reel, 
Dim, sumptuous, gold rivers through the green ; 
“Yet who when deeps abound hath fairly seen 
Sheer from the rock the splendid sea-hair rave ? 
Who not, when fail the deep loud throats between 
‘And from the white is folded the last wave, 
Beholds, with slimeful light of snakes for sheen, 
Loose from the stone the clotted sea-weed droop?” 
Mr, Randolph says that “violent writing is almost unavoidable by a youth 
who, after acourse of most frigid education, first tasted of liberty of thought 
and education in Southern Italy.” However this may be, publishing is quite 
an avoidable thing, whether one has lived in Southern Italy or no.—— 
The Bride, and other Poems. By the Author of “ Angel Visits.” (Smith 
and Elder.)—“The Bride” is an allegory of the story of Redemption, 
well-intentioned, we are sure, but so monstrous in peint of taste that we 
must make our condemnation of it most emphatic. It is divided into 
three parts, called ** Wooed,” ‘‘ Won,” and “ Married.” It is, in fact, the 
most solemn of subjects converted into a love-story. We shall give one 
Specimen only, and that may seem more than enough. The Prince, it 
should be said, undertakes to win back the allegiance of a revolted race 





“ And on the eve of the momentous fight, 
His love assumed a fuller, tenderer tone; 
He bade her come and sup with him that night, 
To talk with her alone. 


“ And while he fed her,—‘ Think sometimes,’ he said, 
‘ How, like this bread, my flesh was rent for thee ; 
How, like this poured-out wine, my blood was shed :—~ 
In these remember me. 


“ Whither I go, thou canst not follow now, 
But shalt hereafter and my Father see. 
Let not thy heart be troubled, wondering how: 
Believe in him and me.” 


The author is not more felicitous, though he is less offensive, in dealing 
with secular subjects. Here is a specimen from “ Part II., 1865,” of 
“ The Laying of the Cable ”:— 


“Yet the time was not all lost, for no pains were spared, nor cost, 
Allinquiry to exhaust that helped the scheme. 
And the Company at last, when six years were nearly past, 
Sought their purpose to redeem. 


“Oh! the tests that were applied, and the trials that were tried! 
Ere the new-made Cable was prepared for sea ; 
But it bravely stood them all, and responded to each call, 
And seemed all it ought to be. 


“So ‘twas safe encased at length, in a sheath of wondrous strength: 
And the whole was then of such a bulk and weight, 
That ‘twas clear could ne'er be stowed on two common ships, this load ; 
They would founder with the freight. ’ 


Poems and Sonnets, by the late James Ford, M.D. (W. Oliphant), are 
sufficiently correct and elegant verses, which may serve as a graceful 
memorial of an accomplished man. We should have been better pleased 
with the volume had it been without the preface in which Mr. George 
Gilfillan disposes with summary criticism of the literature of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth conturies.——A Blighted Life, and other 
Poems. By Joseph Dufty. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—We shall not, we 
trust, be classed by the author among “the malevolent,” if we confess 
that we have looked in vain for what he calls “ the true spirit of poesy” 
in this volume. It is respectable verse, such as a man may be 
excused, rather than justified, for publishing once in his life—— 
Rheingold. By J. B. Fosbroke. (Provost and Co.)—This is, it 
seems, the second of a series of “ metrical legends.” We like 
poetry, but we do not, as a rule, like motrical composition. Not 
that metre may not be used for other things than poetry. It may 
be made to increase the power of humour and to sharpen the 
point of wit. But metrical legends, romances, tales, and the like, are 
for the most part sadly tedious. Even such a master-hand as Sir 
Walter Scott's did not always succeed. Jtheingold is certainly not a 
success. And if Mr. Fosbroke must bo “ metrical,” why this metre? 
The Spenserian stanza must bo beyond his powers, when the necessity 
of a triple rhyme drives him to write “ for should to Rome such carnal 
deeds e/ope,” when ho means, “Coma to the knowledge of.” —Sir 
Ralph de Rayne and Lilian Grey, a Legend of the Abbey Church of St. 
Alban, by Francis Bennoch (Strahan), is another story in verse, which 
has, anyhow, the merits of brevity and quick movemont. It is told 
prettily onough in flaent octosyllabic verse.——The author of “ Vasco, 
who now sends out Ze Violet Child of Arcadia, and other Poems (Long- 
mans), is an industrious versifior, whose merits we are not able to 
estimate very highly. The principal subjects of tho volume before us 
are classical, suggested to the author, he says, by Mr. Jox’s “ Mythology 
of the Aryan Nations.” Thore is bat little, however, of the “ metereo- 
| logical” in his treatment of them. Ho deals with them in the ordinary 
| Way, not with much power, and without a genuinely classical feeling. 
Why, for instance, should he talk of “fays” and “ sprites” when he is 
describing Persephone wandering in the fields of Enna? We do not 
| know that he is happier elsewhere. Here is a stanza from “ A January 
Frost : "— 








“Sun a mere globe, in salmon-dyed robe, 
Set in a fleece of grey; « 
Gazing below on the frost and the snow, 
And longing to kiss them away.” 


It is surprising that a writer who must have studied in some way good 
models should send out anything so false in taste and so incongruous. 
We cannot thank the author of The Round of Service: a Metrical 
Liturgy (Longman), who tells us in a prefatory note that this volume 
“is at once the fruit and the memorial of a temporary partial com- 
munion with the Established Church of England.” We may hope that 
he gained some edification from the services in which he joined, but who 
can profit by reading the beginning of the Litany travestied in this 
fashion ?— 





“0 God, whose home is in the sky, 
Look down upon our misery! 
O Christ, who didst for sinners die, 
Look down upon our misery! 
O Holy Spirit from on high 
Who bringest every blessing nigh! 
By Thine eternal Unity, 
Thine infinite Diversity, 
Look down upon our misery.” 
—Schiller’s Wallenstein’s Campis literally translated into English verse, 
the translation and the text being on opposite pages, by Lientenant- 
Colonel T. Wirgman. (Nutt.) Autumn Leaves, by 8S. Collinson 
(Sampson, Low, and Co.), havo reached a second edition ; and Upwards 
and Onwards, by S. W. Partridge (Partridge), the “eighth thousand.” 
——Hymns of Duty and Faith, selected and arranged by R. Crompton 
Jones. (Whitfield.)—“ The hymns which have been selected,” writes the 
editor in his preface, “ are such as express the personal religion of the 
heart.” We cannot find fault with the spirit, a genuinely catholic one, 
in which the work has been done; but the result, possibly unavoidable, 








to hia father by marrying a wife from among them :— 
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is a volume of devotional poetry rather than of hymns. Possibly this is 
what the editor intends, for he says that his collection is “ intended 
solely for private use.” But a hymn, we take it, is meant to be sung ; in 
that sense this is not a book of hymns. 
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SPECIALTIES IN GLOVES. 


Brussels Kid (first choice), One Button, 2s 6d; Two Buttons, 2s 11d. 
Paris Kid, best quality, One Button, 3s 91; Two Buttons, 43 3d. 
Kid Gloves, with Three to Six Buttons, from 2s 9d per pair. 
Gents, do., Swede (Swedish Gloves), Two Buttons, 1s 9d per pair. 
Russian Calf (double sewn), Two Buttons, 2s 11d per pair. 
Gents., do., Saxe, extra long, without Buttons, 2s 6d per pair. 


GENTLEMEN'S GLOVES. 
Brussels Kid, 3s 6d; Paris Kid, 4s 6d. 
Russian Calf, 2s 9d per pair. 
The New Cape Driving Gloves, One Button, 2s 6d; Two Battons, 33 34. 
Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 











a 
ewe of PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NEWCAS TLE. 
UPON-TYNE. 

In connection with the University of Durham. 

The Session will commence on the 7th October, 1872, and will be divided into the 
Michaelmas, Epiphany, and Easter Terms. 


CLASSES. Fee. 













Mathematics............W. Steadman Aldis, M.A. .... ZS. a session, 
Physics .... .A. S. Herschel, B.A., F.R.A.S Zs. do. 
Chemistry .A. Freire Marreco, M.A. . gs. do. 
GeOlOgy .....0+c0re006 ....David Page, LL.D., F.G.S. gs do. 
Natural Philosophy...S. Waymouth, M.A. .. Zs, do 
Greek and Latin ...... J.B. Bulmer, B.D. ., gs. a term 


English History & ) 
English Literatures J. Atkinson. B.A. 1 2gs. 
French, German, one Mechanical Drawing, each ..........c0c00006 10s 6a = 

*,* Students must have attained the age of 15 years. No preliminary examina tion 
is required. 

In addition to the class Fees Students will be required to pay an entrance feo 
of one guinea. Students who do not enter more than two classes may commute this 
on payment of seven shillings for each class. 

Students desirous of studying the whole of the first four subjects may compound 
for the class fees by payment of £17 17s. This will be the only compusition fee 
allowed. 

Full particulars respecting the Examinations, Associateship of the College, 
Laboratory Regulations, Scholarships, Exhibitions, Evening Classes, Hours of 
Attendance, &c., will be found in the Prospectus of the College, to bs hal free onap- 
plication to Mr. Tazo. Wood BUNNING, Secretary to the Colle ge. Z 





N ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
1 ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
use have no effect upon these. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), os gt Dentifric 26 (Is 61), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (53) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfume 2r) 
completely destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve aud beautify 
the Teeth, 

Prepared only by 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE 


Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 





orders over 203 Per ream, 

Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove ove ove ove eee 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ave ove ove 4/0 

| Superfine Thick Oream-Laid Note (especially recommended) ooo eee we 5/0 
| Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... os 6 


Foolscap Papers, blue or cream .., ove ove ove : 10/ 6, ‘2 6, & li, 6 
Outsides Foolscap ... ove ove ooo ooo eee 66 
Letter Paper for Seribbling™ i ee ee plain, 4/0; raled do. 4/6 
The ** Vellum Wove Club-House” Note... yi ‘ad eve Jive quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sank 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales 


oe oe 


| Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 
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UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the | | 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. 


OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a| 


NEW SPARKLING WINE, equal to Cham- 
pagne of first quality, but at a more moderate price. 


is the very 


“KINAHAN'S . 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depit, 
Street, W. 





INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, aud more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
LL . WHISKY,” 


20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford | 


NA CIENTIFIC PRES ENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “ Lyell's Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
| lo, ogy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers 
ali the recent publications, &., of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
| Strand, W.C. 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C 





Note the words, Majesty, 14 








This perfectly genuine and sparkling wine from the 
Rhine is now first introduced into this country, and is 
imported solely by Messrs H. B, FEARON and SON, 


VAU DE VIE.—This pure Pale Brandy, 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 





It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour ; and is 
of two qualities, the Dry ani the Rica, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s. per doz, Bottles ; 29s. per doz. Pints. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145 

New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 








LARET, 12s per doz. ; 7s per doz. pints ; 

£5 10s per half-hhd.; £10 per hhd. duty paid; | 

& pure pleasant wine, free from acidity, and of sufii- | 

cient body to improve by keeping. | 
The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s per gallon, 
in four-gallon casks, each complete, with tap and vent- 
peg. This plan has been found by experience to 

answer extremely well. 

SAUTERNE, 14s per doz.; 8s per doz. pints; an ex- 

cellent white Vin Ordinaire. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct; and | 

145 New Bond Street, London; and Dewsbury, York- | 

shire. | 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| 
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R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
cases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing | 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; | 
stamps extra, from } 

T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. ! 


sent free for three 





| stockings of every description, trusses, enemas, air and 


18s per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidity, 
and very superior to the recent importations of Cog- 
nac, 33s per dozen.—HENRY BRETT and OO., Old 
Furnival's Distillery, Holborn Bars. Established 1829. 


AILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS.— 
Prize medal awarded for superiority of con- 
struction. Prices from 15s to 423. Full particulars 
and directions for measurement post free. Elastic 








cushions, &..—W. H. BAILEY 
Esta blished 


water beds, pillows, 
and SON, 418 Oxford Street, London, W. 
1833. 





P UR E AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for | 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. } 
Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every Jabel bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish en 


I INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 





Soda, Potass, 





RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX 

RYANT AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK 

RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES = 
ARE NOT POISONOUS 

pyetan T AND MAY'S 

PATENT et MATUHES S 

WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS 

RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES ‘. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX 

RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, ; 
For use wherever a match is frequently required 

BRYANT AND Mz AY. 

MRAGR ANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightfal fragrance and beueficial effect 

ou the skin. Manufactured by 
| J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candies. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, 204 
others. 
See name on each tablet. 





The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- | 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond | 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout | Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist 
the world. Street. London, W. 


*,* Use no other. 


A7ANTED, to PURCHASE, some 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 
| the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 


wise, and their value will be sent per return. 
5 Chilworth 
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Of all Retailers. 


The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 














ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has one large show- 
zoom devoted exclusively to the display of Baths and 
Toilet Ware. The Stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make bis establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 

Portable Showers, 8s 6d. | 

Pillar Showers, £3 10s Sponging, 6s 6d to 38s. 

to £6 $s. Hip, 15s to 38s. 

A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. 

Toilet Ware in great variety, from 13s to 48s the 


Set of Three. 
ILLIAM _§§&. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
{arge Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2, 3, &°4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Place; 
and 1, Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Nursery, 25a to 40s. 





ARQUET FURNITURE. 





HOWARD’S PATENT. 


Furniture of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S 

PATENT PARQUET is of the most durable kind, and 

(being manufactured by Machinery) moderate in cost; 

the workmanship is, notwithstanding, of the finest 
possible quality. 

Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, 
residences may be fitted up without either painting or 
paper-hanging. 

HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS AND CABINETMAKERS BY STEAM POWER, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 





URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTORERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1863. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLT. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 

Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
ANITARY.—Drains and Water- 
J) Pipes re-arranged on Dr. Alfred Carpenter's 
principle, being an effectual plan for the prevention of 
poison from Sewage Gas. 


F. FRESH WATER, Builder, Office, 744 Kensington- 
Park Road, Notting Hill, W. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

epeedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 61, 

sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 











W M. 


ALES ARE OF THE 


YOUNGER AND 


C O.’s 


HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR, 


Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 
To be had of the principal Retailers. Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are frequently substituted. 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 


Lonpon Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. 


NATALINE 


PEBBLES. 


MOUNTED ON THE NEW ALLOY WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE MEDAL AWARD. 


Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearin g the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant Pebble of high polish, called “ NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an 


inconvenience, but an ornament. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
{153 and 153A CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS \¢3 FLEET STREET. 
Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L.& A. Pyke select the following:— 
(Cory.) 


Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. 
Iam truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
I hope the use of these new pebbles by those affected with 


you my best thanks. 
that I conld desire in lens and frames. 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless, 


Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
For the latter I have to tender 


impaired sight will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 





M ORTLOCKS’ 
i GALLERIES. 

31 ORCHARD Street, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
\ ORTLOCKS beg to announce that, 
L having now the largest Rooms in the kingdom, 
they have, for the greater convenience of Visitors, 
placed their Stock in Departments, and are now show- 
ing all their New Season's Patierns ia 


I INNER SERVICES. 





PeEsseet SERVICES. 





PeeAKeAST and TEA SERVICES. 


(POET SERVIC ES. 





—_— and PLAIN GLASs. 
A 
NOLE ADDRESSES: 

203 and 204 OxrorD STREET; and 

31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQuarg, W. 





REECH-LOADERS. 
SECOND HAND. 


eee 
FROM £10 10s, 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
e 


LONDON. 
EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 











FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hairi diatel 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, seut free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 

REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

@ perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


| AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


OSE MACHIN E.—Phis is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent cat riage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
¢wo stamps. 


BURN 





THE 





Pr d by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce."’ 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





PURE AIR AND HEALTH. 
Efficiency and Safety —Free from Poison. 
McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 

ARBOLIC DISINFECTANTS. 
In Powder, Fluid, and Soap. 

Prevent Infection and Foul Smells. Selected by the 

Royal Commissioners as THS BEST DISINFECTANT. 
Should be used in évery house as Safeguards from 
Infectious Diseases, also for the purification of Water- 
closets, Dust-bins, Drains, Sick Rooms, Out Houses, &c. 

Sold by Chemists, Chandlers, &. 
MoDOUGALL BROS., London, 158 Leadenhall Street, 
and Manchester. 


“STAR” 


POTTERY | 





NIGHT 


J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 


TT J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 


e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


ok GENTLEMEN.—H.J.NICOLL'S 
Travelling and Tourists’ Suits, from two and a 
half Guineas; do,, Trousers, from 14s; Shower-proof 
Tweed Overcoats, from 20s; if with Silk Lapela, 21s. 
For August and September Shooting. H. J. NICOLL'S 
Cheviot Wool One-and-a-half-Guinea Jacket, with 
cartridge and pack pockets, cool and as strong as 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and well adapted 
to this variable climate. 
QUPSCIAL NOTICE.—A New Over- 
kK.) coat of an entirely original design has just been 
introduced at these Establishments. It is named for 
distinction, the “ Dreadnought " for Sea or Land, com- 
bining the advantages of the Inverness Cape with the 
long Travelling Overcoat. 
OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 
NICOLL'S Knickerbocker Suits, in new Styles, 
from 2l1s; Morning Suits, from 25s; Evening 
Suits, from 55s; Highland Suits, from 33s; also the new 
Spanish and Sailor Suits, from 21s ; Sammer Overcoats, 
in Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, 


from 21s. 
OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL'S 


Riding Habits iu various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to £888; Pantaloons, 
31s 6d; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 2ls; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s. Fashionable Costumes 
for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. BRANCHES: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 

X H. JONES, the Practical Worki 

e Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stamps; this need not be done unless 
lesired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas. Free Con- 
sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury, 

N.B.—In the press, “ Dentistry ; its Use and Abuse.” 
By G. H. Jonas. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Sore Throats.—There is in our variable 

clime no complaint more common than this, few more 
annoying or more troublesome to cure when n 
The moment there is any hoarseness or dry cough, the 
part affected, after fomentation with salt water, should 
be briskly rubbed with a piece of new flannel, to open the 
pores for absorbing the Ointment, to be ——~ 4 
applied ; repeat the process twice a day. The most 
stinate sore throat or cough will disappear before this 
treatment. It would always be as well while treating 
the disease externally with the Ointment to take « 
course of Pills, which would give tone to the system 
and expedite and confirm the cure. J 


LIGHTS. 














COMFORT 





COMFO FOR INV ALIDS.—J. ALDERMAN, | inns Bute, LONDON: 
CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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CARSON’S PAINT, 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 


COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LepGATE HILt, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHRLOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


= 
CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOIN E, 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


PirnooT CHUTNEY. 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebrated 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Italian Warebouss- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whols- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crossz and BLACKWBLL. 


PEiren i ebontaptapint. STRONG BEEF 
A 

















TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
NY'S EXTRAOT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


I ) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label) 
used 80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital clement 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


“JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 








Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects | 


the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Prive 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS: RESTOR- 
ATIVE, containing Lron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be tound a sate, convenient, and 
agrecable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 
depression of spirits, pajpitation of the heart, trem- 


bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength | 


in atew weeks.—Soild in boxes at 4s 6d, 15s, and 33s, 
post free 4s Sd, 15s 4d, and 34s Yd, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 
uxford Street; and Mann, 39 Cornhil/, London. 


iTHE PALL MALL, 
1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and _ several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, 


a la Carte, and Suppers as usual. 
THE PALL MALL 
HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 








BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 

the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 


negotiated and collected ; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 








E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
ones LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established in 1797. 
70 Lombard St., City, &57 Charing Cross, Westminster. 





DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq.,M.P. | Heary Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Esq. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. |_ M.P., F.B.S. 
Oharles Emanuel Good- | John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
hart, Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Dudley Robert Smith,Esq. 
Esq., M.P. | M. Wyvill, jun., Esq. 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits, 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 











Without; With | Without] With 
Age. Profits. | Profits. Age. Profits.| Profits. 
15 |£111 o}£115 0] 40 | £218 10/23 6 5 
20 113 19 119 3) 50 | 40 9 410 7 
30 | 2 4 0| 210 4] 60 | 6 1 0O| 6 7 4 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 


WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 








An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per woek for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BAGH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


E 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 528 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 


Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. — " 
> LASTIC SLOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VAKICUSE VELNS, and all cases of 
| WHAKNESSand SWELLING ot the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
| &ec. ‘They are porous, light in texture, aud inexpensive, 
and are drawu on like an ordinary stocking. Price 





| 48 6d, 7s 6d, 1Us, and L&s each ; postage tree, 
JOHN WHILE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
| 


Loudon. 


Post-oftice orders to be made payabie to John White, | 





Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free. 


| 





} 


| 
| 








| tn INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1807.) 
For Lives ONty. 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W 
DIRECTORS. 
James Murray, Esq., C.B., F.R.G.S., Chairman, 
Charles Bischoff, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. ; Robert Alex. Gray, Esq. 
Charles Chatfield, Esq. | Charles Jellicoe, Esq, 
Sir J. Buller East, Bart., | Ralph Ludlow Lopes. Esq 
D.C.L. | Philip Rose, Esq.’ 
MLD., | George Russell, Esq. 
| Admiral Tindal, 
AUDITORS. 
Henry Rose, Esq. | Wm. R. Baker, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
John W. Ogle, M.D. | Wm. Cholmeley, M.D, 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
George Humphreys, Esq., M.A. 
Extract from the Report, dated 9th inst., for the year 
ending 30th June last, being the Thirteenth Quin- 
quennium, and Sixty-fifth of the Company's existence: 


Ww. “Augustus Guy, 
F.RS. 












Income from Premiums ., - £346,279 
Do. Interest .......... ee 139,049 
Olaims on Deceased Lives, with additions 
> Rasta aaa speemeatos . 307,314 
Expense of Management  .......ce.ceseeseeses 14,336 
Being 2-95 per cent on the Income of the Company, 
TRAGER BOGGW ..ccccrccsecesn-secoeces :cceceeceses 3,199,699 
Life Assurance and Annuity Funds............ £2,937,599 
Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity 
transactions.......... eee 2,749,223 
Bete ENB ccceecversvecssse £188,376 


Out of this surplus, the sum of £154,654 will be dis- 
tributed, leaving £3,722 to be carried to the next ac- 
count; the proportion of it due to the Proprietors will 
be paid to them, together with the dividend, on and 
after the first Monday in October next, and the notices 
of allotment, with a statement of the usual options, sent 
to the participating Policy-holders, at as early a dateas 
possible. 

The time has not sufficed to furnish a tabular state- 
ment of additions in particular cases, but it has been 
approximately ascertained that the additions to the 
sums assured under participating Policies of twenty 
years’ standing will probably be on the average at a 
rate of £45 to each £1,000 assured, or about £30 per 
cent. of the Premiums paid during the last five years, 

The remaining returns required by the recent Act of 
Parliament to be furnished to the Board of Trade are 
now in course of preparation, and will contain all the 
additional information which can be desired in relation 
to the Company. 


T T “] 
DIVIDENDS, 
10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The SEPTEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free, 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Lnsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 

Stocks, &. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and OO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, EO. (stablished 1852.) 
Bankers: Loudon and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


IMPORTANT to INVESTORS. 


HE LONDON INVESTMENT 

CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, now ready (post 

free), containing a carefully-selected list of Securities 

for investment, paying 5 to 20 per cent. Messrs. 

JONES and LALLEN LIKE, British and Foreigu Stock 

and Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, Cornhill, London, 
EC. 








Bankers: London and County Bank. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
| AVINGLON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
tuiuing an exhaustive Aeview of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Mouey Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent, 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread 
needie Street, London, E.U. 





(3°°" cane SLOCK INVESI- 





MENT OOMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Government Stocks and Municipai Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 

Deposits received for one or more years, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, 

The current Bank rate for not less than six months. 

One month's notice of withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon Britis, /oreign, and Colonial 
Government Stocks, 

Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 

NTOCKS and SHAKES, including 

Miniag, BOUGHT and SOLD tor cash or account 
ut the closest market prices, and advances made 
thereon or exchanges eifected. 

E. CAVENDISH TAHUURDIN, 13 Cornhill, E.C. 


YOULL and RUEKUMATISM.—The 

excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved aud cured in a lew days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLALK’S GOUL and RHEUMATIO 
PILLS. 

‘hey require no restraint of dict or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
altacking any Vital part, 

Soid by ail medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 23 9d 
per box; or Obtained througu any Unemist. 
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INDIA OFFI0B, 27th September, 1871. 


Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
B STATE for INDIA in COUNOIL. 

E is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
1a Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found duly qualified. 

further particulars apply by letter only to the 
gary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 
L Visitor—The Lorp Brsuor of WorcasTar. 

i ege is founded to supply a liberal education 
en wih the views of the Chureh of England. 

Head Master—The Rev. Josep Woop, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s, and Exhibitioner of Balliol Col- 
loge, Oxford. 

The College Re-opens on Wednesday, September 18. 
Boarders must be at the College on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 17th. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Head Master. 


a he ta vy ry 7a r 
ENLEY-ON-THAMES. — ROYAL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Rev. ALFRED 
CGuvrcH, M.A., Head Master, receives BOARDERS 
at the School House. Excellent playground and 
cricket-field, and safe bathing in the river. Terms and 
other particulars sent on application. 
—————— 
RIVATE TUITION.—A Cambridge 
Graduate in Mathematical Honours, University 
Prizeman, wishes to meet with FOUR PUPILS—ages 
ten to fifteen. Address Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
Vicarage, Granborough, Winslow, Bucks 














HE REV. the HEAD MASTER of the 
Norwich School desires to RECOMMEND a 
small PREPARATORY SCHOOL in a healthy part of 
Norfolk, where young BOYS receive careful training 
and attention. 
Address, “The School House,” Norwich. 


J TANTED, a Lady as FINISHING 





GOVERNESS to a Girl of 17. She must be 
able to teach English Language and Literature, French, 
and Music thoroughly, and to give a sound elementary 


training in Mathematics and Lativ. Her theological] | 


views should be liberal. 
Apply, with full particulars, to “I,” 
Lamdoron Villas, Bath. 


R. MONCURE D. CONWAY on 
“The CONTROVERSY about PRAYER,” on 
Sunday morning next, at South Place Chapel, Finsbury. 
Service at 11.15. 


2 Upper 











HE ADVERTISER wishes to place 

his son, aged 18, articled to a Solicitor, to BOARD 

with a gentleman within a short distance of London, 

where he would have the advantage of supervision 

during his evening studies. With other pupils pre- 
ferred. 

Address, “ E. G.,” 5 Canterbury Terrace, Maida Vale, 











wy RESIDENCE, with all the | 
advantages of English Home comforts and 
proximity to relatives and friends, at Smedley's Insti- 
tution, Matlock Bank, near Matlock Bridge Station, | 
Derbyshire, with or without the peculiar Mild Hydro- | 
thic treatment, conducted by W. B. Hunter, | 
.D.C.M., Glas. The extensive saloons, lofty and well 
ventilated bed-rooms, all kept a summer temperature 
night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 


ee ee 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 4 
| 








in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the 
kingdom. 240 Apartments. Cuisine excellent. Wines 
choice, Table d'Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 





RIVATE INQUIRIES and) 
ARRANGEMENTS at Home and Abroad, in all 
Confidential Cases, whether Business or otherwise. | 
Missing friends traced. Twenty years’ legal experi- 
ence. References to the most eminent legal firms. A 
large staff of educated and highly trained men always 
ready for duty. Personal services of the partners in 
cases of importance, and their direct supervision in all 
cases.—ARTHUR C. MONTAGU and CO., Legal and | 
Confidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Cornhill | 
(late Burchell and Co., Gresham House). | 


THE PATENT FLEXIBLE | 
DIVISION MOIST COLOUR-BOX. Permits of 
Colours being inserted, taken out, or re-arranged at 
pleasure, thus obviating the annoyances peculiar to all 
ordinary boxes of moist colours. Prices of Patent 
Flexible Division Boxes, fitted with Colours, from 5s to 
£4 4s. Lists on application. 
WINsor and NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London, 
and all Local Artists’ Colourmen. 
| EGISTERED BOXES of MOIST 
: WATER-COLOURS. The Oval-Pocket Box, | 
lés, fitted. The Porte-Couleur, 10s 6d, fitted. The | 
Locket Box, 6s 6d, fitted. Lists on application. 
WINsOR and Newron, 38 Rathbone Place, London, 
and all Local Artists’ Colourmen. 
ISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 
_—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmanteau and 
Dressing Case combined; is also made as an Empty 
Travelling Bag. 
PORTMANIEAUS, DRESSING CASES, &c., 
moderate prices, made on the premises. 
ELEGANQIES for PRESENTS. Catalogues post 
free, 





FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 





J 


commence on Tuesday, October Ist. 

| Students can reside within the Hospital walls, sub- 
, ject to the College regulations. 

For all particnlars concerning either the Hospital or 


Museum or Library. 
A Handbock will be forwarded on application. 


rMHE UPPER & MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 

(For the Training of Youths to Business), 
| PRIVATE (20th YEAR), 
| Near the Peckham Rye Station, South London Line,— 
} Terminus, London Bridge or Victoria, 
| Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &., 
| UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, 
| Several years a Teacher near Utrecht, and subsequently 
| in the Institutions of Hofwyl, near Berne, Switzerland, 
| WILL RE OPEN, THURSDAY, September 12th, 1872. 

As characteristics of what is included in * Commer- 
cial Education,’ and as Series of Lessons repeated 
continually in the Upper School, see 

“The NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW MATERI- 
ALS of COMMERCE”; “TECHNICAL HISTORY, 
or, Skilled Labour applied to Production”; “The 
GROWTH and VICISSITUDES of COMMERCE, B.C. 
1500—A.D. 1789"; “A MANUAL of RECENT and 
ACTUAL COMMERCE, A.D. 1789—1870." By Dr. 
Yeats. Virtue and Co. 4 vols.; also in 8 Parts. 
Illustrations of the above Works are published as 
WALL CHARTS by Virtue and Co. 

N.B.—Dr. Yeats has excellent accommodation for 
Foreigners, or for young men desirous of private study. 
Prospectuses may be had, and a complete RETROS- 
PECT of the past twenty years’ work. 

*,*The School Museum was formed by P. L. 
Smonps, Esq, Editor of * The Technologist,” &c. 


VETTES COLLEGE, COMELY 
BANK, near Edinburgh. 
Heap MASTER. 
ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A., 


| Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
some time one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby 
School. 




















The Autumn term will commence on 20th September 
next. 

Freres FOR NON-FOUNDATIONERS :— 
Entrance-Fee ... coe ose ove «» 10 Guineas. 
ANNUAL CHARGE. 

Tuition (including Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Natural Science, 
Singing. Drawing, and Gymnastics) £25 per annum. 
Boarding-Louse charge... . --» £60 ” 
Parents or Guardians will receive full information as 
to all the College arrangements, on applying to the 
Head Master. 
Edinburgh, August, 1872. 








QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


The SESSION, 1872-3, will commence on TUESDAY, 
the 15th of October, when the Supplemental, Scholar- 
ship, and other Examinations will be proceeded with, 
as laid down in the Prospectus. 

The Examination for Matriculation in the several 
Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the 
Department of Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY, 
the 18th of October. 

Further information, and copies of the Prospectus, 
may be had on application to the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 
T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 

Queen's College, Galway, August 20th, 1872. 

Founded 1849. Incorporated 1869. 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
48 and 49 Bedford Square, London. 

The SESSION 1872-73 will BEGIN on Thursday, 
October 10. 

Two ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free admis- 
sion for two years to five classes, will be OPEN for 
competition by examination at the beginning of next 
October. Candidates are requested to send their names 
to the Secretary before September 1. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of scholarships, board- 
ing, &c., may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


™ LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE.—Founded under the auspices of 
the late Richard Cobden; inaugurated 10th July, 1867, 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Principal—Dr. L. Scuwitz, F.R.S.E. (late Rector of 
the High School, Edinburgh). 
Vice-Principal—M. 8. Forster, B.C.L., M.A., Oxford. 

The aim of this College is to afford an Education of 
the highest order, harmonising with the wants and 
spirit of the age. 
this College assigns a prominent place in its curriculum 
to Modern Languages and the Natural Sciences. 

The AUTUMN TERM WILL COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, 18th SEPTEMBER, 1872. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to 


| the Secretary, at the College, Spring Grove, near 
| Isleworth, Middlesex. 


PRIGHTON COLLEGE. Principal, 

) Rev. C. BIGG, M.A., late Senior Student and 
‘Tutor of Christ Church, Oxtord.—The next Term will 
commence on Tuesday, the 24th September. 

The College is liberally endowed with Scholarships 
tenable botu at the College, and at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the Rev. the | 


SECKELARY, Brighton College. 


GS". BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL | 
kK) and COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will | 


the College, application may be made, personally or by 
letter, to the Resident Warden of the College, or at the 


Unfettered by traditional usages, | 


\T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert 
Embankment, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


| The MEDICAL SESSION for 1872 and 1873 will 
commence on TUESDAY, the Ist OcToBER, 1872, on 
which occasion an INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be de- 
livered by Mr. Crort, at 2 o'clock. 
Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 
for the first year, a similar sum for the second, £20 for 
| the third, and £10 for each succeeding year, or by pay- 
| ing £105 at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 


PRIZES AND APPOINTMENTS FOR THE SESSION. 
‘The Ww. Tits ScHoLarsnir, founded by Sir Wm 
Tite, C.B., M.P., F.R.S., the proceeds of £1,000 Consols, 
tenable for three years, will be awarded at the end of 
the Winter Session. 
First Year's Students. Winter Prizes—£20, £15, 
|} and £10, Summer Prizes—£15, £10, and £5. 
| Second Year's Students. Winter Prizes—£20, £15, 
and £10, Summer Prizes—£15, £10, £5. The Dresser- 
ships, and the Clinical and Obstetric Clerkships, 
Third Year's Students. Winter Prizes—£20, £15, 
and £10. Mr. GEORGE VAUGHAN’'S CHESKLDEN MEDAL. 
| The Treasurer's GOLD MepaL. The GRAINGER 





TESTIMONIAL Prizg. The Two House Paystoran- 
suHiPps. The Two House SurGeoncres. The Resipent 
ACCOUCHEURSHIPS, Two MEDICAL REGISTRARSHIPS, at 
a salary of £40 each, are awarded to 3rd and 4th 
year's Students, according to merit. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Honorary Consulting Physicians—Dr. Barker and 
Dr. J. Rispon Bennett. 

Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Clapton, Dr. Murchi- 
son, Dr. Barnes,| Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. Simon, Mr. 
Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, Mr. Liebreich, Dr. Stone, Dr 
Ord, Dr. John Harley, Dr. Payne, Dr. Gervis, Mr. Mac- 
Cormac, Mr. Francis Mason, Mr. Hy. Arnott, Mr. J. W 
Elliott, Dr. Evans, Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe, Mr. R 
W. Jones. 





Mepictne—Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. Sur- 
GeRY—Mr. Le Gros Clark, and Mr. Sydney Jones. 
GENERAL PaTHOLOGY—Dr. Bristowe. PHysmoLoery 
and PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY—Dr. Ord, and Dr. John 
Harley. Descriptive ANATOMY—Mr. Francis Mason 
and Mr. W. W. Wagstaffo. ANATOMY IN THE Dis- 
SHCTING RooOM—Anatomical Lecturers—Mr. Rainey 
and Mr. Wm. Anderson. PRACTICAL AND MANIPULA- 
TIVe SurGery—Mr. Croft and Mr. MacCormac. 
CHEMISTRY and PRACTICAL CueMistry—Dr. A, J. 
Bernays. Mipwirkry—Dr. Barnes. Paysics AND 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—Dr. Stone. Materia Mevica 
—Dr. Clapton. FORENSIC MEDICINE AND HYGIENE— 
Dr. Stone and Dr. Gervis. COMPARATIVS ANATOMY— 
Mr. C. Stewart. OPHTHALMIC SuRGERY—Mr. Liebreich. 
BoTanYy—Rev, Wale Hicks, M.D. DeNTAL Sur@sRY 
—Mr. J. W. Elliott. DEMONSTRATIONS MoRBID 
ANATOMY—Dr, Payne. MENTAL Distases—Dr. Wm. 
Rhys Williams, GEOGRAPHICAL DtstTaipuTION OF 
DISEASES IN ENGLAND AND WALES—Mr, A, Haviland. 

T. B. PEACOCK, M.D., Dean. 
R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 








For Entrance or Prospectuses, and for information 
relating to Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr. 
WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary, St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital, S.E. 





THE 

WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 

(In connection with the University of London.) 
PrRincipaAL—J.G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

PROFESSORS and LECTURERS. 

Greek.—Professor J. G. GRERNWOOD, B.A. (Fellow of 
Univ. Coll., Lond.) 

Latin.—Professor A. S. WILKINS, M.A. (Fellow of 
Wniv, Coll., Lond.), Assistant-Lecturer in Classics. 
English Language and Literature —Professor A. W. 
WARD, M.A., (Fellow of St. Peter's Coll., Camb.) 
Ancient and Modern History.—Assist-Lecturer, THOMAS 
N. TOLuERr, M.A., (Fellow of Christ's Coll., Camb.) 
Mathematics.—Professor Thomas BARKER, M.A, 

(Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb.) ; Assist-Lecturer, A. 

T. BENTLEY, M.A. 

Natural Philosophy, Physical Laboratory.—Professor 
BALFouR Stewart, LL.D, F.RS.; Professor 
Tuomas H. Core, M.A.; Assistant, FRANCIS 
KINGDON. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Geometrical and 
Mechanical Drawing.—Professor OsBoRNE Rey- 
NOLDS, M.A. (Fellow of Queeu's Coll, Camb.) ; 
Assistant, Joun B. MILLAR, B.E. 

Logic, and Mental and Moral Philosophy, Political 
Economy.—Professor W. STANLEY JEVONS, MLA., 
F.R.S. (Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.) 

Jurisprudence and Law.—Professor JAMEs Bryce, 
D.C.L. (Fellow of Oriel Coll., Oxford); Assistant- 
Lecturer, A. V. Dicey, M.A. (Fellow of . Trin. Coll., 
Oxford); ditto, T. E. HOLLAND, M.A., B.C.L, (ate 
Fellow of Exeter Coll, Oxford); ditto, ARTHUR 
WILSON, M.A. 

Chemistry, Chemical Laboratory.—Professor H. E. 
Roscog, B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.; Senior Assistant, C. 
ScHORLEMMER, F.R.S.; Junior Assistant, Henay A, 
SMiru, F.C.S. 

Animal Physiology and Zoology, Vegetable Physiology 
and Botany.—VProfessor W. U. WILLIAMSON, F.RS. 
Geology and Palwontology.— Lecturer, W. Boypb 

| DAWKINS, M.A. F.RS., F.G.S. 

| Mineralogy.—Lecturer, CHARLES A, BURGHARDT, Ph.D. 

| Oriental Languages.—Professor T. THEODORES, 

| Modern Languages.—Professor T. Tnxoporgs ; Assist- 
aut Lecturer, HERMANN BREYMANN, Ph.D, 

Free-hand Drawing.—Teacher, WILLIAM WALKER. 

| The next Session commences on the 7th October. 

| Candidates for Admission must not be under fourteen 

| years of age, and those under fifteen will be required 

to pass a preliminary examination in English, Arith- 
metic, and the Eiements of Latin. 

Prospectuses of the several departments of the Day 
Classes, the Evening Classes, and the Medical School, 
and of the Scholarships and Entrance Exhibitions ten- 
able at the College, will be sent ov application, 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


TOTICE.—ROYAL SCIHLOOL © of 
: MINES, Jermyn Street, London.—The 22na 
SeSSION will BEGLN on TUESDAY, the Ist Uctober 
Prospectuses may be bad on application. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
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In 3 ee aa 80. 


NOVEL BY = — OF “LORNA 
THE MAID OF 


SKER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
TIMES, 

His descriptions are wonderfully vivid and natural, 
although he loves to paint nature in her most extrava- 
gant freaks. His pages are brightened everywhere 
‘with quiet humour, The quaint, dry turns of thought 
remind you occasionally of Fielding. 

ATHEN ZUM, 

A work which reads in some parts like the famous 
autobiographies of Defoe, and in others contains de- 
scriptions of natural beauty worthy of Kingsley, and 
nautical adventures not inferior to the best things in 

rryat. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘We cannot pretend to say how far Mr. Blackmore 
‘may have pushed the privilege of a romancer, for we 
confess that he transports us for the most part into a 
‘world of which we know but little. But, let fact or 
fiction begin or end where they will, the book is ex- 
eceedingly able, and strikingly original. 

STANDARD. 

The author of “ Lorna Doone” had no small posi- 
tion and no trifling fame to maintain when he resolved 
once more to come before the public with a novel. 
But he has wisely made the venture, and all lovers of 
true, healthy, bold fiction will hail with pleasure the 
appearance of so charming a heroine as ‘‘ The Maid of 
Sker”......Such lines are few and far between, and soon 
forgotten in the graphic, vigorous, word-painting in 
which they are set, and which gives life and reality to 
adventures by land and sea, to scenes of fun, of beauty, 
and of pathos which crowd every chapter. Whether 
there ever was, or ever could be, such a wild, lawless 
scoundrel of a parson as Chowne, or such a set of wild, 
naked, desperate savages as the author here introduces 
to us in wild Devonshire, may, perhaps, be questioned ; 
but there can be no doubt as to the skill and power 
‘with which Mr. Blackmore has drawn them, and the 
tragical part which they play in the drama, 

OBSERVER. 
A very original, clever, and telling story. 
ScoTSMAN. 

We have not waited until now to say that the novel 
is one of the most original and remarkable that has 
appeared for many years...... The tale has a wonderful 
attractiveness, in the weird character of some of its 
personages and events, in its occasional touches of 


and wisdom coming upon us in grotesque shapes and 
at unexpected times, 
WILitAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


oo THE WELLINGTON | PRIZE ESS AY. 
Now published, price 5s. 


THE SYSTEM OF FIELD MANEUVRES 
BEST ADAPTED FOR ENABLING OUR TROOPS 
TO MEET A CONTINENTAL ARMY. 

By Lieutenant F. Mavrice, 

Royal Artillery, Instructor of Tactics and Organisation, 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 


ndon. 





Just published, price Is. 


BEN RHYDDING 


“ The practice is such as is or may be adopted by any 
orthodox hospital physician iu London.” —Medical Times 
and Gatette. 

“ Whatever is of proved utility in the treatment of 
disease is freely adopted in the practice of ‘ Ben 
Rhydding,’ and all that the highest medical skill, the 
closest attention, and the best appliances can do is 
accomplished there.”"—7he Standard. 


| the Collections in the British Museum—Mivor british 


HE ART-JOURNAL for SEPTEM- 
BER (price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS:— 
1. The CRITICS, after HENRIETTE BROWN. 
2. The CHILD MOSES, after F. BARZAGHI. 
3. The TOMB of GRACE DARLING, after C. W. 
NICHOLLS. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS :—Flaxman as a Designer. 
No. III. Homer and Hesiod, by G. F. Teniswood, 
F.S.A. (illustrated)—Visits to Private Galleries: The 
Collection of William Cosens. Esq.—Photographs of 


Industries: Marezzo Marblese—The Vienna Exhibition 
of 1873—The Museums of England: The Caerleon 
Museum and the Hull Museum, by Llewellyn Jewitt, 
F.S.A. (illustrated)—Celebrated Churches of Europe: 
Milan Cathedral and Cordova Cathedral (illustrated) 
—Wimbledon (illustrated)—Pictures at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition—Fragrant Woods, by P. L. Sim- 
monds—Schools of Art—Art Union of London—Arctic 
Scenery; &c., &c. Also with the September Number 
is published the fifth portion of the 








grim but rich humour, and its bits of thoughtfulness | 





“To obtain the desired change at a moderate cost is 
-often a matter of exceeding difficulty, and it is witha 
view to directing the attention of the profession to a 
fitting sanatorium that the present notes on Ben Rhydd- 
ing are published.”—Zdinburgh Medica! Journal. 

London: R. HARDWICK, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, 12mo, cloth, price Gs, 
IFE of MADAME DELAFAYiTTE. 


By Madame DE LASTEYRIE (her Paugh'er) ; 
receded by the Life of the Duche-so d’Ayen, by 
ame de Lafayette, her Daughter. 
BarTues and LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14 Great 
Marlborough Street, W. 





Now ready, price 7s 6d. 
LINDNESS and the BLIND; 
Treatise on the Science of Typhlology. 
BANKS LEVY, F.R.G.S. 


or a 
“It abounds with curious details on a subject which | 
} 
| 


By W. 


has an interest for everyone.”"—Spectator. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d; half-calf, 17s. 
ROOKES’ (R.) GENERAL 

GAZETTEER or GEOGRAPHICAL DIC-| > 
TIONARY, containing Descriptions of the Cities, 
Towns, Villages, Ports, Rivers, Mountains, and Lakes | 
of every Country in the known world, their Produc- 
tions, &c. Revised by J. A. SMITH. With an Appendix, 
showing the population of every Country, corrected to 
the latest dates. | 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, E.C. | 





Now ready, the September Number of 


HE HAWTHORN: a Magazine of 
Essays, Sketches, and Reviews, containing 
several original poems, philosophical, social. political, | 
and literary essays and sketches, five chapters of a 
mew serial, and several reviews. 
London: R, WASHBOURNE, 18A Paternoster Row. | 


| than Fiction, by 


| “tg oo READE 


ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the International Exhibition, 1872, by GrorGE 
WALLIS, Keeper of the Art Collections, South Ken- 
sington. 

*,* The Volume for 1871 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 

bound in cloth. 

London: VIRTUE and Co., Ivy Lane, and all Book- 
sellers. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
SEPTEMBER. Edited by Joun Moruey. 
CONTENTS. 
Victor HvuGo: L'ANNEE TERRIBLE. 
Charles Swinburne. 
Mr. BRASSEY ON WORK AND WAGES. 
Harrison. 
Rousseau AT LES CHARMETTES. A Chapter from a 
Forthcoming Monograph. By the Editor. 
INCREASING DIFFICULTIES OF TENANT FARMERS AND 
THEIR LEGISLATIVE REMEDIES. By G. W. Bear. 
THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN Evrore, IV. By 
Senor Castelar. 
THE Eustace Dramonps. Chaps. LVII. to LIX. By 
Anthony Trollope. 





By Algernon 
By Frederick 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
AQ, SEPTEMBER, 1872. 


= 
No. DCLXXXmt, price 


CONTENTS. 
A Trve RerorMeR.—Part VII. 
GLIMPSES OF THE FUTURE. 
Tue Baitisa Tourist In NoRWAY.—Co: 
—Concl 
CHARLES JAMES LEVER. usien. 
LIFE OF MADAME DE LAFAYETTE. 
JAPAN. 
_W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


SHE CONT EMPORARY 





> nea 
tEVIEW. 
CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER Numpgr, 


1. = % Stu DY OF SocioLéy. By Herbert Spencer, 

2. anne CATHOLICISM. By the Right Re 

2 ene Baber of Acer and tee 
By J. A. Symonds. 7 

4. ws i oF InisH GENTLEMEN. Bythe Rey. 

5. Mr. G. H. Lewes ON SCHELLING AND HeGer, ByJ. 


Scot Henderson. 
6. CHURCH AND STATE IN Discorp. 


By the 
Shipley. yeni aay 





7. THE INTERNATIONAL. 

Class. 

8. ee By Matthew 

9. FRexcu * PROTESTANTISM. By the Rev. John Hunt, 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate Hill, 

NOTICE.—A NEW STORY, by Mrs. OL IPHANT, 


commences in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. 


Addressed 4 the Wor' 
By Joseph Mazzini. Part I king 
a OF MopgEsTy IN Art, 





Price 1s, Monthly. 


eg ee Ae S MAGAZINE, No. 
5, for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
1, “THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” B 
William Black, Author of * A Daughter of Heth,” 
&c. Chapters XX V.-XXVL. i 


2. “ NOVELS AND THEIR Times.” By Lady Pollock. 





CRITICAL Notices. By Sydney Colvin. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piccadilly. 
7” Now ready. (One Shilling.) No. 153. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for | 
SEPTEMBER, with Illustrations by G. D. | 


and Hupsert HERKOMER. 
CONTESTS. 
KENSINGTON. By Miss Thackeray. Chapters 
XXIV. to XXVII. (With an Illustration.) | 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF GOETHE'S Faust. 
A VOYAGE TO THE RINGED PLANET. lk 
THE SONG OF THEODOLINDA. |} 


Lesuir, A.R.A., 


OLD 


MADEMOISELLE VIVIANE: THE STORY OF A FreNCOo 
MARRIAGE. 

A DAY IN A JAPANESE THEATRE. 

THe Last MASTER OF AN OLD MANOR House. A 


Transylvanian Tale, Chapters L to If. (With an | 
Illustration.) | 
Situ, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. } 

{ 

| 


WRASER’S MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. being No. XXXIIL of the New 
Edited by J. A. Froups, M.A. | 
CONTENTS 
Strikes, SHORT Hours, Poor-LAw, AND LAISSEZ- 
Faire. By W.R. G. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO Port ROYAL. 
THE LEGEND OF THE MONKEY. 
H. E. Wodehouse. 
Domestic Lirzk AND ECONOMY IN FRANCE. 
THE BURGOMASTER'S FAMILY. A Dutch Story. 
lated by Sir John Shaw Lefevre.—Chaps. XIX.-XXL 


SERIES. 


From the Chinese. By 


Trans- | 


Servia. By Major F. Dwyer. 

OUR GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS; OR, SKETCHES FROM 
Montagu House. By the Author of * Flemish 
Interiors.” 

THE MISADVENTURES OF Mr. CATLYNE, QC. An 
Autobiography. By Matthew Stradling —Chaps. 
XIL-XIV. 
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PREMIER AND PRESIDENT. By an American. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row, 
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“Ample entertainment for the immense circle of 
readers it deserves to find and always will find.”—7imes, 
HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE} 
3 for SEPTEMBER, price 1s, contains:—Isles 
of the Amazons, by Joaquin Miller—Trout Fish- 
ing on Dartmoor — Algiers as it is — Two Irish 
Songs—Our National Coal-cellar, by Phillips Bevan, 
F.G.8.—Great Yarmouth—Oild Loves and Old Letters 
(continued)—Nicaragua N. Walker: his Adventures 
and Opinions—Players of Our Day: XX., Mr. Phelps; 
XXL, Mr. Feehter; XXIL, Mr. Buckstone—Stranger | 
Joseph Hatton (coutinued)—Table 
Talk, by Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
102 Fleet Street. 


London: GRANT and Co., 


*# ONDON SOCIETY forSEPTEMBER. 


~- ES RE ADE’: 3s 3 New St Ste ory, * “AS SIM M PLE E :TON,” 
was commenced in the August Number of LON- 
DON SOCIETY. 


‘S SIMPLE LON.—Shetenes from | 
Paris.—A Leap in the Dark —Hotel Lite. —La 
Haute Ecole.—Art and Flirtation at South Kensington. 
—Talk of the Town. 
In LONDON SOCIETY for September. 
har les Re: 1de.— —K @mund Rosco 20e.—Arthur Haines.— 
Frederick Arnold.—Guy Roslyn.—Alfred Wat- 
son.—Lady Hardy and Grace Ramsay. 
In LONDON SOCIETY tor September. 


OTICE.—The September Number of Li )NDON 
IN SOCIETY, illustrated by G. Bowers.—E. Buck- | 
man,—C. 0. Murray.—R. Newcomb>?.—M. Ridley and R. 


Caldecott, is now ready.—Price Oue Shilling. | So 


RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. | 





Part IL. 

3. “East Evrore.” By Wm. Beatty Kingston, 

4. “Our COAL Suppty.” By Alfred S. Harvey. 

5.“Tue Two Marys.” By Mrs. Oliphant. I. My 
Own Story. 

| 6. * DEVELOPMENT IN Dress.” By G. H. Darwin. 
7. * THE BALLor.” 
8. “Former Days.” By Marwood Tucker. 


NEW EDIT l IN, Revised and Enlarged, 

I USTAVUS ADOLPHUS. Social 
Aspects of the Thirty Years’ War. Lectures by 
f- D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Feap. 8yo, 

oules 43. [This day. 
London. 





MACMILLAN and Co,, 
OU iRNAL of the INS LITUTE of 
e ACTUARIES and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. 
No. LXXXVIIL Price 2s 64. 
CONTENTS. 

lL. Mr. J. R. MACFADYEN ON “EXTRA Premium.” 

2. Mr. F. G. P. Netson, F.S.8..0N “THe INFLUENCE OF 
OCCUPATION UPON HEALTH, AS SHOWN BY THE 
MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 

3. HOME AND FUREIGN LNTELLIGENCE. 

4. CORRESPONDENCE. 

5. INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 

London: CHARLES and Epwin LAYTON, Fleet Street. 





“ Worthy alike of its theme and its authors,’ "Times. 


ONDON: a Pilgrimage. By Gustave 
Dore and BLANCH ABD JERROLD. Part IX., now 
ready, contains the following Lllustrations by Gustave 
Doré, drawn on the spot, “and engraved under the 
Artist's careful supervision :—Brewers’ Men—In the 
Brewery—Mixing the Malt—St. Paul's from the 
Brewery Bridge—The Great Vats—Dadley Street, 
Seven Dials—Brewer's Dray—The Tur ukey—Thieves 
Gambling—Bluegate Fields— Whitechs apel Refresh- 
ments—Afternoon in the Park—A Whitechapel Coffee- 
house—Asleep in the Streets—Waifs and Strays—A 
House of Refuge—In the Bath. 
In Twelve Monthly Parts, 5s each ; 
3s 6d each 
Londen: 
Booksellers. 


pee LAW MAGAZINE and RE VIEW. 

—No.8, New Series, for SEPTEMBER (in future 
price 238, contains :—1. 
gation in English Law, 


Reading Cases, 


GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street; and all 


to be published monthly 
Personal Character of Ob 





Part LL. by Frederick Pollock—2. The German Penal 
Code—3. Roman Equity, being Comments on Mr. 
Maine's Theory, by H. R. Fink—4. Prospects of Law 


Reform, by Andrew Edgar, LL.D.—5. Summary of the 
Report of the Judicature Commissioners—6, Bequests 
for Superstitious Uses, by W. F. Finlaison. 

London: Butrerwortus, 7 Fleet Street, Her 
Majesty’ 8s Law Publishers. 


NHAMBERS'SJOURNAL.—4 Ist Year. 
Contents of SEPTEMBER Part.—Price 8d. 
WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY. In Thirty-four 

Chapters. Chaps. 1-12 

Tuw WEED. 

ASHURE ON THE CAPE VeRD ISLANDS. 
CounTY Court PRACTIC&. 

EARLY Microscopes. 
A MIDDLE-AGED Love 
Rusty SHIps. 

PoOLiIsH CustoMs. 
TOASTS. 
OuRS 


STORY 






PULCHRAL MEMORIALS, 


EXPERIENCES MATRIMONIAL 
POETRY BY THE SLICE 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE "AND ARTS. 
THREE PIECES OF ORIGINAL PORTRY. 
And Chapters 17-26 of an Entirely Original Tale, 
entitled 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 
ld by Bouksellers, Newsvendors, | at Railway 
Stations. 
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Just published, price 1s. ' 


THE CAUSES OF SOCIAL REVOLT: 
” it tag ‘ 


LONDON, PORTSMOUTH, BRADFORD, NOTTINGHAM, DERBY, 
AND GREENWICH. 


Revised, with Notes, 
By CAPTAIN MAXSE, R.N. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row, London. 











In One Volume, post 8vo, price 63, cloth. 

EMORIES, a Life’s Epilogue; a Poem, with Songs and | 
other Lyrics and Notes. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
N INDIA; Four Essays on the Indian Mutiny, the Origin 
and State of the Indian Army, and the Irregular Forces of India. By Major- 


General A. MACLEOD. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





PERT BOOKS in LOGIC, MENTAL and MORALSCIENCE. | 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen :— 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, price 10s 6d. 

PART I. DEDUCTION, price 4s. PART II. INDUCTION, price 6s 6d. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, price 10s 6d; or, 

PART L PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, price 6s 6d. 

PART I. ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, price 4s 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 8vo, price 15s. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In feap. 8vo, boards, with Illustrations, post free, Is 2d. 


OPULAR USEFUL BOOKS at 1s each. 


COMMON SHELLS of the SEA SHORE. Rev. J. G. Woop. 
COMMON SEA WEEDS. By L. L. CLARKE. 

A FERN BOOK for EVERYBODY. By M. C. Cooxe. 
ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS. Bs J. T. BuRGEss. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








WARNE'S COMPANION LIBRARY. 
OPULAR NOVELS at 2s each, post free 23 4d. 


feap. 8vo, Picture Boards, or cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 
The CHASSEUR D'z FRIQUE. By H. M. WALMESLEY. 
The MUMMY. By Mrs. Loupon. 
The SEASON TICKET. By SAm SLICK. 
By FLORENCE MARRYATT: 


In large 


LOVE'S CONFLICT. PETRONEL. 
WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. VERONIQUE. 


TOO GOOD FOR HIM. PREY of the GODS. 
NELLY BROOKE. The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


HE CHAPEL of ST. PAUL’S COLLEGE, Stony Stratford. 

—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or 43d by post) for View of Interior; 
also for Plans illustrating the Alternative Prison System—Railway Property, and 
the Rise in Prices—Beds and Bedsteads—Gleanings from the Brighton Meeting, &c. 
—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


GERALD ESTCOURT. | HER LORD and MASTER. 











— = GREAT PICTURE of ‘*CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Strect. 


Admission, 1s. 
_ WEAR ROLLING MILLS and IRON-WORKS 
COMPANY, LIMITED (Sunderland). 


Capital £350,000, in 35,000 shares of £10 each. Payable, £1 per share on applica- 
tion; £2 per share on allotment; £2 per share on 15th October, 1872; and £2 per 
share on Ist December, 1872. 

Further calls will be made as required, but at intervals of not less than three 
months. Shareholders paying up shares in full will be credited with interest at 5 | 

r cent. on the amount paid in advance, If no allotmentis made, the deposit will 

returned in full. 


Ten to Six. 





DrREcTORS, 
E. T. Dourley, Esq., M.P., Sunderland. 
Fvor Murray, Esq., M D., F.R.S.E., the Knowle, Brenchley. 
John F. Norwood, Esq. (of Messrs. C. M. Norwood & Co., Hull). 
T. R. Oswald, Esq., Sunderland. 
Thomas Spencer, Esq., Director of the Lydney and Wigpool Iron Ore Company 
(Limited). 
(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS. 
The Union Bank of London, Prince's Street, London. 
Messrs. Woods & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sunderland, and branches, 
National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and Glasgow, and branches. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Minet, Smith, Son, and Harvie, 3 and 6 New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. Deloitte, Dover, Hellebone, and Griffiths, 4 Lothbury, London. 
ACCOUNTANTS. 
Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, Miller, and Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
SECRETARY (pro tem). 
R. Eaton Jones, Esq. 
TEMPORARY Orrices—75 Old Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London; and at 
the Works, Hylton, Sunderland. 


This company is formed for the purpose of acquiring the large and extensive 
ironworks of Messrs. Oswald and Co,. known hitherto as the Wear Rclling Mills, 
and for the purpose of carrying on the business of iron masters and iron manu- 
facturers. 

The works are in active operation, and advantageously situate on the banks of 
the River Wear, near Sunderland, and will be in direct communication by railway 
with all parts of the kingdom (it is expected) by the end of the present year. 

The property is frechold, and comprises an area of about thirty-six acres, of which | 
the Ironworks cover about twenty-four acres, and the remainder is allotted for | 
workmen's dwellings. There is ample uncovered ground for an extension of the 
works. . 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares can be procured at the Bankers, 
Solicitors, and Auditors, and also at the Offices of the Company, where every infor- 
mation may be obtair 











|'UNDER the SUN. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


NOTICE.—Now ready, 2 NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITL DRAKE, F.RS., &., 


entitled, 
With a New Map of 





UNEXPLORED SYRIA. 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of 
elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made 
there by them.”—Asheneum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 
F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 
8vo. [Ready this day. 

“We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public. 

There are few men who have amused and delighted the public so long as he has 

done; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so dis- 

tinguished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour with 
retinement of expression and perfect purity of seutiment.”"—Athenwum. 


NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


By George Aveustus Sata, 
1 vol. 8vo. 
[Vow ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH: Doctor of Philosophy, and 


some time Governor of Barataria. A Record of his Experience, written by 
Himself in Exile, and published by Authority. [Vow b 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyye 


FENTON, Author of “ Sorties from Gib.” With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol. 
vy, 


Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 


8vo, price 7s 6d. [Vow ready. 
The RETENTION of INDIA. By Acexanper 
HAuLuipay. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. [Now ready 


A WAITING RACE. By Eomunp Yares, Author of 


“ Broken to Harness,” * Black Sheep,” &c. [Now ready. 


At HIS GATES. By Mrs. Oxrenant, Author of 


“ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 


VALENTIN: a Story of Sedan. By Heyry Kinostey. 
” &. 


Author of * Ravenshoe,” * Geoffry Hamlyn,” 


ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. 


Author of “ Blanche Seymour,” &c. 


DOWER and CURSE. By Jouy Lane Forp, Author 


of “Charles Stennie,” &c. In 3 vols. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. 


By the late JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Atice Caartorre 


By 


SAMPSON. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 

Story. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arrnuur Litute, Autho 

of “ Out of the Meshes,” “ King of Topsy Turvy,” &c. [Now ready. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of “ Desperate Remedies,” &e. 


In 2 vols. (Now ready. 
COMING HOME to ROOST. By Geratp Grant. 
In 3 vols, [Now ready. 
SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 
Appeal,” &., &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
The SOUL and MONEY. A New Novel, 1 1 voll, 


price 7s 6d. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fey, Author of 
“The Sapphire Cross,” &c. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price ionen al 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
LIBRARY. 


1. In Limp Cloth, 32 Volumes, price 23 6d, and 2s each, 
2. In Pictorial Covers, 27 Volumes, price 2s each. 





Comprising Works by 
MRS. GASKELL, THE MISSES BRONTE. 
GEORGE ELIOT, THACKERAY, LEIGH HUNT, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
WILKIE COLLINS, HOLME LEE, 
AND OTHER POPULAR AUTHORS. 
*,* Complete Lists may be bad on application to the Publishers, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY 


now complete in Twelve Volumes. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume. Handsomely bound in 
Scarlet Cloth, gilt top, price £3. 


*,* This Edition may also be.had in Single Volumes, bound in green cloth, price 5s each 





MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION, 


With Illustrations by the Author, RicHARD DOYLE, and FREDERICK WALKER. Twenty-two Volumes, 8vo. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt, price £8 5s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately. Price 7s 6d each. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





In 2 vols. crown 8yo, £1 4s. 


MEMOIR OF COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT ; 
A Chapter of Recent French History. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “The Life of Edward Irving,” &c. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A MINGLED YARN. By the Author of ‘‘A Trap to Catch a 


Sunbeam,” &c, 3 vols. 


The STILWINCHES of COMBE MAVIS. By T. A. Trollope. 3 


vols. 


WOMAN’S WRONG. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of “The Curate’s 


Discipline.” 3 vols. 


“Mrs. Eiloart has never written anything better than ‘Woman's Wrong.’ She has always been happy in 
drawing her characters, and this time she has hit upon a plot involving a most interesting point."—/un. 


THROWN TOGETHER. By Florence Montgomery, Author of 


* Misunderstood,” &c. 2 vols. 


IN A GLASS DARKLY. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 3 vols. 


“Singularly vivid and fascinating in its interest. We have read nothing better in its very peculiar way since 
Lord Lytton’s fine story ‘The House and the Brain.’ "—TZhe Graphic. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
PLYMOUTH. 


FROM THE lira TO THE 18TH OF SEPTEMBER NEXT. 


PRESIDENT. 
LORD NAPIER AND ETTRICK, K.T. 











THE RIGHT HON. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


I.—Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law. 
PRESIDENT.—The Attorney-General, Sr JOHN DUKE COLERIDGE, Q.C., M.P. 
SPECIAL QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

MvnrcipaL-LAw SscTIon.—1, Is it desirable that defendants in criminal proceedings, and their wives or 
husbands, should be competent or compellable to give evidence in their own behalf, and if so in what cases? 
2. Can a Court of International Arbitration be formed with a view to avoid War, and if so, in what way? 
3. Ought Railway Companies and other Carriers of Passengers to be liable to an unlimited extent for the acts of 
their servants ? 

REPRESSION-OF-CRIME SECTION.—Chairman, J. H. KENNAWAY, M.P.—1. Is it desirable to adopt the prin- 
ciple of Cumulative Punishment? 2. What ought to be the primary aim of punishment—to deter or to reform ? 
3. Is it desirable that Industrial Day Schools should be established ? 


II.—Education. 
PRESIDENT.—GEORGE WOODYATT HASTINGS. 


1, How far does recent legislation render new regulations necessary for the Training of Teachers in 
Elementary Schools? 2. Why are the results of our present Elementary Schools so unsatisfactory? 3. What 
Public Provision ought to be made for the Secondary Education of Girls ? 


III.—Health. 
PRESIDENT.—H. W. ACLAND, M.D., F.B.S. 


1. What are the Principles on which a cg: seaap ypsond Measure for the Improvement of the Sanitary Laws 
should be based? 2. What steps should be taken to guard against Sewage-Poisoning? 3. What means can be 
adopted to prevent the Pollution of Rivers ? 


IV.—Economy and Trade. 
PRESIDENT.—The Right Hon. the EARL OF LICHFIELD. 

1 How far ought Taxation to be Direct or Indirect? 2. What Principles ought to regulate Local Taxation 
and Administration? 3. How may the Condition of the Agricultural Labourer be improved ? 

*,* Two days will be set apart for the reading and discussion of Voluntary Papers on other subjects than the 
Special Questions comprised within the several Departments, 

Papers must be sent to the General Secretary, on or before the 3rd of September. 

Tickets, One Guinea and Ten Shillings, available from September 9th to the 20th, at the ordinary return 


fares, to persons attending the Congress, on production of a Voucher, which may be obtained at the Offices of 
the Association. 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretaries at the under-mentiond 
Offices:—1 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; the Atheneum, Plymouth ; or the Mechanics’ Institute, 


pee 


Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


By Lady CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 


THE Times, August 19.—‘*On proceeding to a con- 
scientious examination of the contents, we found the 
familiar and common-place matter lightened and re- 
lieved by many lively touches of description, many 
traits of character, many illustrative incidents which 
may prove helps to history, and might have been 
irretrievably lost had they not been marked and re- 
corded as they occurred. Lady Clementina Davies's 
opportunities were excellent, and the very traditions of 
her family are fraught with interest. Some of her 
local and personal impressions are as graphic and dis- 
tinct as if they had been, so to speak, photographed on 
her memory.” 

MoRNING Post.—* Two charming volumes, full of 
the most interesting and entertaining matter, and 
written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementing 
| Davies has seen much, heard much, and remembered 
well. Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance wherein no character is ficti- 
tious, no incident untrue.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Wrayford’s Ward, and other 


Tales. By F. W. Ropinson, Author of “Grand- 
mother's Money,” “ A Bridge of Glass.” 3 vols, 
“Very readable tales.""—John Bull. 
“ Most agreeably written and cleverly strung to- 
gether." —JMeesenger. 


The Woman with a Secret. By 


Atice Kiné, Author of * Queen of Herself,” &. 
3 vols. 


Janet's Choice. By Mary Charlotte 


PHILLPOTTs, Author of “ Maggie's Secret,” &c, 
‘Miss Phillpotts weaves a most interesting plot, and 
draws her characters with remarkable distinctness and 
life-like vigour; the descriptions of Scotch scenery 
are full of beauty, and the passion Of love is exquisitely 
treated.”"—Court Journal. 


Off Parade. By Stephen J. Mac- 


KENNA, late 28th Regiment. 4 vols. 

“We have read ‘Off Parade’ through with con- 
siderable pleasure."—Athenzum. 

“An exceedingly entertaining and _ well-written 
novel, one of the most spirited, pleasant, racy produc- 
tions which we have fallen in with for a long time. 
As the story advances, we become deeply interested in 
it. The delineations of character are capital.”"—Post. 


First in the Field. By the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols, 
“ A novel of considerable ability.” —Athenzum. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


BOOKS ON BIRDS, &. 
The BIRDS of EGYPT. By G. Ernest 


SHELLEY, F.Z.S, F.R.GS., &., late Captain 
Grenadier Guards. Royal 8vo, with 14 Coloured 
Plates, price £1 11s 6d. [On July 8, 


NOTES on the BIRDS of DAMARA LAND 
and the ADJACENT COUNTRIES of SOUTH- 
WEST AFRICA. By the late CHARLES JOHN 
ANDERSSON, Author of “Lake Ngami” and of 
“The Okavango River.” Arranged and edited ty 
Joun Henry Gornegy, with some additional 
Notes by the Editor. 8vo, 10s 6d. [On August 12. 


A HANDBOOK of BRITISH BIRDS. 
8vo. Showing the Distribution of the Resident 
and Migratory Birds in the British Islands, with 
an Index to the Records of the Rarer Species. 

J. E. Hartine, F.LS., &. 73 6d. (On August 12. 


YARRELL’S BRITISH BIRDS. New 
Edition. With a Figure of each Species, and 
numerous other Illustrations. Revised by ALFRED 
NEWTON, M.A., Professor of Zoology and Com- 
parative Anatomy in the University of Cambridge, 
&c. PartIV. 2s 6d. August 1. 


BIRD LIFE. By Dr. E. A Brehm. 
Translated from the German by H. M. LABOUCHERE, 
F.Z.S., and W. Jesse, C.M.Z.S., Zoologist to the 
Abyssinian Expedition. Part V. Royal 8vo, 2s 6d. 


(On August 1. 
AUTUMNS on the SPEY. By A E 
Knox, M.A. F.LS., Author of “ Ornithological 
Rambles in Sussex,” “Game Birds and Wild 
Fowl, their Friends and their Foes,” &. Post 
8vo, with Four Lilustrations by Wolf, 6s. 
(On August 1. 








JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-310, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ESUS the MESSIAH. ‘If this coun- 

sel or this work be of men, it will come to naught ; 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply 
ye be found even to fight against God.”—Acts, v. 38-39. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row 





Devonport. 
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